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The Preservation and Purity of Iron, 


UT few subjects connected 
with the craft of the 
builder, the work of the 
mechanical engineer, or 
the labour of any work- 
man who is concerned 
in the manufacture or 
the preservation of iron- 
work, have more impor- 
tance than the question, 
** What is rust P” 

“ Why, every one 
knows what rust is,” 
many a reader may re- 
ply. ‘It is impossible 
to read any work touch- 
ing on the subject, with- 

@ out becoming aware that 

rust and oxide of iron 

are used as equivalent 
terms.” 

Such, no doubt, is the 
general view; but the use 
of language, however ge- 
neral, is by no means a 
proof of the accuracy 
of the statement (the 
truth of which is taken 
for granted), that the 
destructive action which we call rusting is 
nothing else than the oxidation of iron by 
exposure to damp and to the atmospheric air ; 
or, in other words, that rust is the oxide of iron. 

It is obvious at a glance that this is nota 
mere curious question of speculative chemistry. 
It is not a pedantic quarrel about words. Rust; 
whatever may be the etymological affinity of 
the word written in Latin, rubigo, is good, plain, 
vernacular English. We all know what the word 
means, to a certain extent; and we all of us 
have more or less suffered from the liability of 
ironwork to be deteriorated by its attack. — 

But the main importance of knowing what 
rust actually and chemically is, is not literary. 
It is eminently practical ; for thus alone can we 
arrive at the answer to the yet more urgently 
practical question, “ How shall we preserve iron 
from rust?” If we mistake the nature of the 
evil, we shall not be unlikely to mistake the 
nature of the remedy. 

Before entering into the investigation of any 
chemical hypothesis on the subject, let us call 
attention to the result of an experiment made 
recently by an eminent chemist, with a view to 
determine the nature of the action which gene- 
rates rust. 

Two pieces of soft iron, of equal dimensions, 
were filed up smooth and bright. A solution of 
bicarbonate of soda was placed in a test-tube. 
A portion of the same bicarbonate was placed in 
a crucible, and subjected to a heat which ren- 
dered it caustic, and a solution of this caustic 
soda was placed in a second test-tube. One of 
the pieces of iron was placed in each tube. The 
first of these, that placed in the ordinary solu- 
tion, instantly began to rust, and continued to 
evince the active progress of that destructive 
process. The latter remained quite bright. 

It was left in the solution for about six 
months, towards the close of which period it 
began to show symptoms of chemical action, and 
finally rusted like the companion specimen. 








The cause of the behaviour of the iron in each 
instance is made perfectly intelligible on the 
theory that the red, destructive rust is not, as 
ordinarily imagined, an oxide of iron, but a car- 
bonate of the sesqui-oxide (Fe, 0, CO,). On 
this view the presence of carbonic acid is neces- 
sary for the production of rust. The bicar- 
bonate solution (Na. O. 2 C.0,), was readily 
decomposed, and set at liberty the carbonic acid 
and oxygen toattack the iron, which, accordingly, 
immediately began to rust. But when this 
equivalent was driven off by heat, the iron placed 
in the caustic solution was not in a position to 
attract carbonic acid, and therefore did not rust. 
Its freedom from destructive action continued 
until the solution, being lefc in an unstoppered 
tube, had attracted enough carbonic acid from 
the atmosphere to lose its causticity. The 
moment that enough carbonic acid had been ab- 
sorbed by the solution for it to spare some for 
the iron, rusting commenced. The experimert 
is extremely elegant, and it is difficult to resist 
the inference which is drawn from its results. 

The view that the corrosive rust of iron is, 
like that of copper, a carbonate, accounts very 
clearly for the destructive action which takes 
place when iron is set into stone work, orin any 
way wedged into buildings surrounded by mortar. 
The chemical change which takes place in the 
drying and hardening of mortar is, after the 
first short period of setting, extremely pro- 
tracted. During the whole of this slow process 
carbonic acid is at liberty to attack the inclosed 
iron, and hence arises that thickening sort of 
rust which, almost as if with the growth of 
vegetation itself, slowly and irresistibly acts as 
a destructive wedge. 

Iron may, however, be used in the interior of 
buildings with perfect safety, if it is protected 
from the access of carbonic acid. A remarkable 
instance of this occurred, as a piece of practical 
experience, on the demolition of the Wriothesley- 
street Bridge, on the London and Birmingham 
Extension Railway. This bridge was erected in 
1835. Like the Hampstead-road and the Park- 
street bridges, it consisted of brick abutments, 
pilasters, and piers, supporting cast-iron girders, 
between which were brick segmental arches, set 
in Roman cement. On the pulling down of this 
bridge for the extension of the Euston Station, it 
was found extremely difficult to separate the 
brickwork from the girders. It was as easy, or 
more so, to break the bricks themselves. But 
when the separation was effected, it was found 
that this unusual adhesion was caused by the 
entire absence of rust. The blue scale re. 
mained uninjured on the face of the metal,— 
red incrustation there was none. This blue 
scale, no doubt, is the oxide of iron, which forms, 
as in the case of other oxides, a coating of a pro- 
tective character. The confusion of this harm- 
less oxide with the destructive carbonate is an 
error of no trivial importance; and its detection 
bids fair to lead to the reconsideration of the 
entire subject of the protection of ironwork from 
rust. i 

Closely connected with the question of the 
action of carbonic acid on iron is the investiga- 
tion of the facts, which at present seem to be so 
anomalous, observed as to the intimate union of 
carbon and of iron in cast iron and in steel. 
Why the elimination of a small proportion of 
carbon from the metal (or alloy) should be ac- 
companied by such an increase of power of re- 
sistance to tensile strain, and why the reintro- 
duction of a yet smaller proportion should be at- 
tended by so much more considerable an in- 
crease, is a mystery of economic metallurgy 
which it is of extreme importance to solve. The 
entire question of the behaviour of steel is one 
requiring much elucidation. 

That steel, under certain conditions, evinces a 
metallic tenacity, and power of resisting fracture, 
of the very highest degree, is evident from the 


effect of impact on steel shell, when fired at | 





armour plate. The action of that sudden and 
terrible blow, which shatters the case-hardened 
iron shot, is like that of the blacksmith’s hammer 
on @ bar of cold iron, dexterously manipulated 
on the anvil. We know that iron can thus be 
hammered till it is hot. The steel shell, in like 
manner, is heated until it actually explodes its 
contents. At the same time the head of the 
projectile is hammered out of shape; bat no 
fracture takes place. The tremendous force of 
the blow seems to be converted into thermo- 
metric, or rather pyrometric, heat ; and the steel, 
thus heated, forges as beneath the steam ham- 
mer. The property of steel shell was discovered 
by accident, a fuse having been picked up on 
the practice ground when there had been no 
blind shell fired; but, thus discovered, it has 
been made use of for the purpose of exactly 
timing the explosion of the projectile. 

On the other hand, we have the fact that a steel 
armour plate, prepared with the utmost care 
for the purpose of experiment, tempered in oil 
and produced with the full expectation that it 
would evince a power of resistance never pre- 
viously developed, was fractured, and speedily 
put hors de combat, by the comparatively trifling 
assault of a 68-pound shot. This difference in 
the behaviour of steel as hammer and as anvil, 
as projectile and as armour plate, is, as yet, 
entirely unexplained. 

The interest of these inquiries is not merely 
philosophical. It is practical in the highest 
degree. So long as we are aware of the ex- 
istence of facts, quite unexplained, but in which 
the most (apparently) inadequate causes pro- 
duce the most extraordinary results, we are in 
the position of people who are on the brink of a 
discovery. How brilliant that discovery may 
be, we cannot tell. We are on the scent ofa 
treasure trove, but we can only guess at the 
size of the crock of gold. Mankind has made 
use of iron for at least four thousand years, for 
fragments of iron tools have been found in the 
Great Pyramid, left by the original builders. How 
long was it before iron was turned into steel ? 
And, even at the present day, while producing 
iron by millions of tons, and paving our railways 
with steel, we are discussing the chemical action 
which ; produces rust, and we are entirely 
ignorant of the intimate cause of the differences 
between iron and steel, so far as regards the 
effect of the dose of carbon. 

It is stated by Sir W. Armstrong that both in 
the Elswick and the Woolwich guns, whenever 
failure takes place, it almost invariably originates 
in the part which is made of steel. The steel 
tube is the part that cracks first. Steel vent 
pieces, which were first employed, were fractured 
with alarming frequency; but since iron ones 
have been substituted, fractures have been rare, 
It is argued from these facts that the vibratory 
action attending concussion is more dangerous 
to steel than to iron, 

The peculiarity of the case consists in the 
apparently contradictory behaviour of steel when 
used as @ projectile, as a gun, and as a target, 
It is quite true that, in all manufactures of iron, 
the two opposite qualities of hardness and of 
toughness have to be considered. We are notso 
ignorant of the practical part of this branch of 
metallurgy as to be unaware of modes of temper- 
ing, and of annealing, and generally of pro- 
ducing a metal suitable to the purpose in view, 
But what we do not understand is the law which 
regulates the existence of these properties. Our 
knowledge on the subject is almost entirely empi- 
rical. The tensile strength of wrought iron is con- 
sidered to be due in great measure to the removal 
of the 4 or 5 per cent. of carbon which is con- 
tained in cast iron. The formation of laminated 
fibre by hammering, no doubt, has much to do 
with the change ; but the chemical difference is 
important. Yet when iron is made into steel, 
the tensile strength of the latter is increased by 
the addition of carbon up to the proportion of 
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some 14 per cent. With this very increase of 
tensile strength, however, contrary to all analogy, 
we find an increase of brittleness to coincide. 
For resistance to impact it is considered that 
steel cannot contain too little carbon. That 
hardness and brittleness should increase or 
diminish together is not matter for surprise ; 
but analogy would lead us to expect a different 
result to accompany the increase of tensile 
strength, 

There is no doubt whatever that the great 
foe to the excellence of iron is impurity, 
especially the presence of sulphur. Our enor- 
mous production, and the commercial rivalry 
which has proved so strong a temptation 
to the manufacturer to study cheap modes of 
production, irrespective of their influence or 
quality, has deteriorated our iron toa lament- 
able extent. English axes are said to be 
useless in the forests of America, or against the 
iron-barked trees of Australia. The difficulty of 
producing, from the present wrought iron of com- 
merce, anything approaching the excellence of 
the old English forged work, has been illustrated, 
within the past few months, by the high praise 
given, by very competent judges, to some 
specimens of smiths’ work to which prizes were 
awarded by the Society of Arts the other day. 
If these prize specimens be compared, not only 
with the Hampton Court gates, forged in 1695 by 
Huntingdon Shaw, and preserved at South Ken- 
sington, but with such samples of neglected and 
unknown old English work as may now be seen 
in the course of rapid decay before an old house 
in the main street of Rochester, we cannot fail 
to deplore a sad decadence in the art; the 
fault, no doubt, as well of the iron-master as of 
the smith. 

It would probably be impossible for any 
English smith now to produce such work as 
some of the later specimens of articulated armour 
in the Tower of London. On the other hand, 
where, for special purposes, special attention 
has been given to the manufacture of the iron, 
the result is satisfactory. We question whether 
either Toledo rapiers or Damascus sabres would 
stand uninjured, taking them one with another, 
the rude tests to which Mr. Wilkinson, of Pall- 
mall, sabjects his best swords. It is true, that 
of these carefully-made blades, we have seen 
three out of four damaged in the test. But the 
one which passes is a weapon to which a man 
may safely trust. If any corslet now worn in 
European warfare resists its thrust, it is the 
fault, not of the blade, but of the arm that 
wields it. In preparing iron for special pur- 
poses, the chemical character of the water used 
in the factory appears to be very important. 
It was an old bye-word in the steel trade that 
a good sword could not be made at Sheffield, 
nor a good knife at Birmingham, the sword 
being the boast of the latter town, and the 
knife of the former. 

The practical upshot of these considerations 
ought to be, the concentration on the subject of 
the chemical properties of iron and carbon in 
combination of the same kind of clear, patient, 
purposed attention as that which has thrown so 
much light, within the past few months, on the 
question of the propagation of disease by germs 
floating in the air. An immense amount of 
empiric inquiry is going on upon the subject. 
Great practical results have been attained. We 
need not particularise any of those processes as 
to which no small amount of controversy has 
recently raged. We are not undervaluing the 
labours of such men as Whitworth, Brown, 
Siemens, or others. Still, while the action of 
carbon in its relation to iron is so apparently 
capricious and contradictory, and while the 
destructive effect of carbonic acid, and the actual 
natureof corrosiverust, have been hitherto, almost 
entirely, unsuspected, we cannot doubt that a 
great reward, in fame at least, if not in gold, will 
attend the success of that scientific investigator 
who shall unveil the true law of the relation 
which subsists between the material which forms 
the hardest and the most precious of gems, and 
the mineral which, all things considered, may be 
pronounced the most valuable of metals. The 
Victoria cross of science awaits the discoverer of 
the law of the combination of carbon with iron. 
The fact that the presence of phosphorus pro- 
duces “shortness” or brittleness in iron when 
cold, while that of sulphur has the same effect 
at a red heat, is another of those anomalous and 
apparently capricious differences which chemistry 
has detected, but not explained. 

Very closely connected with this part of the 
subject is the extremely important question of 
the influence of mineral or of vegetable fuel on 





the reduction of iron ore. So far from this 
being a mere matter of chemical curiosity, it is 
one which is most intimately connected with our 
natural prosperity. It is well known that iron 
was Originally smelted in England by wood, and 
that, under these circumstances, beds of iron- 
stone, which are now entirely neglected, in con- 
sequence of their distance from the great coal 
basins, were advantageously worked. In the 
present state of the country, of course, no 
fuel can be obtained except coal. In 1866, 
it is estimated by the Mining Record Office, 
9,665,000 tons of iron ore were raised, and 
4,530,000 tons of iron were produced, in the 
United Kingdom. The quantity of coal 
consumed in the 613 blast furnaces which 
smelted this total quantity of pig-iron is not 
stated. The total quantity of coal raised in 
the year 1866 is set down at upwards of 
101,500,000 tons. The iron made in England 
at present,—or, at least, in 1866, — was 
very nearly half the total make of the world, 
which is estimated for the preceding year, 1865, 
at nine millions and a half of tons. We shall 
probably be under the mark in setting down 
15,000,000 of tons of coals as consumed in our 
smelting furnaces. The average value of English 
coal, at the pit’s mouth, is taken by the Mining 
Record Office at 5s. per ton, which would give 
something like 15s. for fuel for smelting a ton of 
coal, 

In Russia charcoal is still almost exclusively 
used for smelting; and as to the superior 
quality of the iron thus produced there is no 
question. Nor as to the mere element of the 
cost price of production is the difference so 
much in favour of the inferior quality of metal as 
to lead us to entertain any very great confidence 
as to the permanent position which our iron- 
masters will occupy in Europe. From recent 
and very carefully-collected information as to 
Russian iron works, we find that iron is now 
produced by the consumption of 110 tons of 
charcoal to 100 tons of iron made. The lowest 
price of birch charcoal in Rassia is 63. 6d. per 
ton. 83. 2d. per ton is considered a cheap 
purchase; and 14s. 9d. per ton, and even more, 
is paid in some establishments. As this variation 
in price, however, is almost all due to the 
expense of land-carriage, there can be no doubt 
that the service of the great iron-works by light 
railways, which can be laid and relaid year after 
year to the portions of the forest from which the 
supply is taken (on the principle of allowing 
from sixty to eighty years for the regrowth of 
the timber), will keep down the cost of charcoal 
for smelting to something below 10s. per ton of 
iron. 

We have not space to exhaust this important 
subject at present. One thing seems to us to be 
clear, and that is, that unless the attention of 
our practical and scientific chemists is turned to 
the purification of iron smelted by mineral fuel, 
to the elimination of sulphur and other impu- 
rities, and to the elucidation of the complete 
scientific theory of the relations existing between 
iron and carbon, the time cannot be far distant 
when our blast furnaces will be blown out one 
by one; and when the excellent charcoal iron 
which Russia can produce in any quantity, and 
at moderate prices, will replace Scottish, Welsh, 
and English metal in the market of the world. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL EXCURSION IN 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


“A city that is set on a bill cannot bs hid,” 
is a sentence that involuntarily suggests itself 
on first coming in sight, from the railway, of 
the three towers of Lincoln, which, from their 
lofty position, dominate the whole country round. 
The cathedral, in fact, occupies nearly the whole 
of the level ground on the eminence on which 
it stands, the ground sloping away from the 
building, more or less, in every direction, and 
the principal ascent to it from the south (the 
railway side of the town), appropriately labelled 
* Steep-hill,” constituting such a climb as might 
have suggested to John Bunyan, had he ever 
visited it, the idea of the “ Hill of Difficulty ” on 
the road to the “Celestial City.” In the pro- 
jected tour of the Architectural Association, 
among the Lincoln churches, under the guidance 
of Mr. E. Sharpe, the cathedral naturally pre- 
sented itself as the starting-point, aud accord- 
ingly the excursionists were invited to meet their 
accomplished guide, in the first instance, at the 
Lincoln Assembly Rooms, to bear an introductory 
lecture on the Cathedral, as well as on some of 
the general points to be noted in connexion with 





the architectural style and development of the 
buildings to be visited during the tour. Accord. 
ingly, at two o’clock on Monday afternoon, there 
did duly meet there some thirty-five or so 
of architectural students and aspirants, after 
some “ speering ” on the part of stragglers as to 
the whereabouts of the meeting, the inhabitants 
of the good town appearing to be happily igno.- 
rant of their own valuable institutions, or else 
those of the “ lower” town knew nothing of the 
cunning of the “upper.” Besides the profes. 
sional audience, there were present both at this 
and at the evening lecture, the Bishop of Lincoln, 
several of the neighbouring clergy, and a fair 
sprinkling of ladies. The main part of Mr, 
Sharpe’s lecture on this occasion, as far as re. 
garded the history of the cathedral, had been 
before delivered in Lincoln, and a full report of 
it appeared at the time in ourcolumns. Thus it 
is unnecessary, therefore, to recapitulate ; suf- 
fice it to say that it was listened to with much 
interest by those present, illustrated as it was by 
a large geometrical drawing of the building, 
coloured so as to distinguish at a glance the 
dates and chronological order of the various 
portions. It is worth repeating as a hint 
to those who are aware of the value of 
order and system in carrying on a study, that 
Mr. Sharpe has for many years past em- 
ployed a regular scale of colour for marking, in 
illustrative drawings, the period to which each 
part of a building belongs; this is based on the 
prismatic spectrum, the colourless (or black) 
band exhibiting the starting-point before any 
style could be said to be matured, the colour 
progressing in brilliancy through green up to 
yellow, which marks the completely developed 
Early Decorated or (as Mr. Sharpe, like our- 
selves, prefers to call it) Geometrical period, and 
then declining through orange (the later more 
florid Gothic) to the final resumption of neutral 
tints. The large number of drawings exhibited 
on the occasion (including a very valuable and 
comprehensive chronological progression of the 
mouldings typical of various periods) were thus 
at a glance classified by the spectator, with more 
ease than perhaps any other method would have 
furnished. One or two special points touched 
on in the course of the lecture we may draw 
attention to for the benefit of students who 
were not present. In the Transitional period, 
from the round to the pointed arch, it was 
observed that (in the earlier perisd of transition, 
at least) the pointed arch was always employed 
constructively ; the round arch decoratively. 
This view of the subject, very decisively in- 
sisted on by the lecturer as the result of obser- 
vations of many buildings (Continental as well 
as English), is another contribution to the theory 
of the almost purely constructive origin of the 
pointed arch, already based by other able critics 
on an examination of the development of groined 
vaulting, and can alone explain the anomalous 
style of such a building as Kirkstali, which 
appears externally as a Norman, internally, in 
its main features, as a Gothic building. The 
quasi-classical but inverted volute at the angle 
of the capital was also alladed to as a unique 
feature of the Transitional period, existing 
almost simultaneously over the whole area 
where the style was practised, but for a very 
limited period only. In adverting to the fine 
and effective sections of the arch-moulds and 
vaulting ribs of the cathedral, Mr. Sharpe took 
occasion to repeat, even more urgently, his pro- 
test, recently printed in the Builder, against 
despoiling such mouldings of their natural 
effect of light and shade by the reckless 
application of colour; a caution which 
was received with applause by the pro- 
fessional portion of his audience. In the 
evening the same audience assembled to hear 
some remarks by Mr. J. H. Parker, chiefly 
directed to proving that the Early Pointed work 
in Lincoln Cathedral was the earliest example of 
that style in existence, and preceded the similar 
work at St. Denis, usually ascribed to the abbé 
Suger, but which, he contended, had been re- 
built later than the time of that ecclesiastic. 
The main object was to affix the honour of haviog 
invented the pointed style to an English instead 
of a French builder, in connection with which 
some question was raised as to Bishop Hugh’s 
architect at Lincoln and his French name 
(Geoffrey de Noyers), though it appears both 
possible and probable that the name might have 
been borne as an English name for two or three 
generations previously. It would not be to the 
purpose to recapitulate here the arguments pro 
and con as to this subject, more especially as 
it is evident that an architectural movement 
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go extensive, and yet so gradual as that 
which developed the pointed arch cannot, 
at this distance of time, ever be conclu- 
sively fathered on any individual architect. 
A few words from the Bishop of Lincoln 
concluded the meeting, the right reverend 
speaker dwelling appropriately on the sense of 
tranquillity inspired by the contemplation of such 
ancient and noble structures as our cathedrals, 
in contrast with the stir of nations and possible 
overthrow of dynasties now disturbing the 
Continent, and urging also the necessity of using 
the cathedrals," not only as objects of archi- 
tectural study, but as structures available for 
public worship on @ grander scale than has 
hitherto been realised. Whether these noble 
edifices can thusbe made, permanently, of prac- 
tical value to modern England, time must show. 

Tuesday morning found a numerous party, 
architectural and amateur, assembled at the 
west door of the cathedral, to accompany their 
guide through the building. The survey was 
arranged, as far as could be, chronologically. 
The centre portion of the west front, con- 
taining the work of Bishop Remigius, is, as most 
persons know, the oldest part, and it is notice- 
able that this portion of the work, which looks 
as firm and solid as when first erected, is built 
with the thick mortar-joints, the use of which 
has been so advocated in our pages, and of late 
by others. The details of the centre door- 
way are of later date, and those of the north 
and south doors in the west front later still, 
though even the latter preserve the Norman 
character in general style, the progress of transi- 
tion being only marked by the altered treatment 
of some of the characteristic Norman ornament, 
especially the interrupted zig-zag, where two 
parallel lines of zig-zag ornament dovetail, so to 
speak, into each other. Much correspondence 
aud lamentation arose, some years ago, concern- 
ing the “ restoration” of these doorways. The 
richly-carved shafts are nearly all restored 
work,—in fact, new shafts inserted bodily, but 
carved from old fragments; and in the south 
door, while one jamb has been entirely re-worked, 
the other, which was the best preserved, has 
been retained in its original state, as a proof of 
the fidelity of the restoration. From the east end 
we go, following the chronological order of events, 
to the choir of Bishop Hugh, or (as we should 
rather say), of Noyers, his architect, whose 
work may broadly be said to be included be- 
tween the eastern walls of the two transepts, 
including, that is to say, the whole of the east 
transept, and one wall of the west transept. 
Nowhere perhaps could the history of the 
development of Early Gothic be better traced 
than in this portion of Lincoln Cathedral. The 
eastern transept is of the boldest and finest 
Early Gothic work, not without some strong 
French touches here and there, as in the posi- 
tion and plan of the apsidal chapels projecting 
from the east wall of the transept, and the 
plan of some of the principal piers in this loca- 
lity, with their boldly projected disengaged 
shafis, connected, however, in this case with the 
main pier by a series of projecting curls or 
crockets partially filling up the gap between 
the centre column and shaft. Round great part 
of the east transept and the choir aisles adjoin- 
ing, runs the splendid double arcade in the 
lower story of the wall, and in this and other 
specimens of wall-arcading in the immediate 
Vicinity, can be traced ali the stages of foliated 
carving, from the earliest rather stiff conventional 
foliage with its large round lobes (in the arcade 
aforesaid), to the perfection of free yet purely 
conventional Early English capital, and (in a 
Screen wall between south aisle and choir) the 
hear approach to naturalism in the richer but 
less entirely satisfactory decoration of the four- 
teenth century. Mr. Sharpe was consistent in 
his warnings to his younger architectural 
friends, more than once repeated, to avoid direct 
Copying of natural foliage forms in stone, but 
always to conventionalise, as we have long 
taught. The search after architectural style 
is again exemplified in the almost wild irre. 
gularity of detail in the triforium, especially 





of this choir, where the tentative experimental | 
attempts at what was afterwards to develop 


into geometrical tracery, are evident in the 
Variously-shaped piercings in the spandrels 
of the arches, in many of which the sections 
of piers and arch-mouids, also, are much varied, 
as also the manner of introducing and grouping 
the Par beck marble shafts, 80 profusely employed 
in this part of the building, as if the architect 
Were determined to try all methods of obtaining 
® piquant effect, This irregularity in smaller 





matters, shown also in the curious arrange- 
ment of the vaulting surfaces at the eastern 
crossing, where the centre of the vault is by 
no means in the centre of the plan, and in 
the fact that the axis of the choir and nave is 
not strictly in a line, is the more striking in a 
cathedral which conveys to superficial observa- 
tion such a general impression of completeness 
and comparative uniformity. In the west 
transept the work of Bishop Hugh comes to an 
end in the east wall, about two-thirds of the 
distance from crossing to the south front of the 
transept : here, though the main design is con- 
tinued, a marked alteration and attenuation of 
the arch-moulds in the wall-arcades shows where 
the work had ceased for a time (possibly from 
deficiency of funds), and been again resumed 
some twenty or twenty-five years later. In the 
upper portion of this transept is (on the south 
face) the well-known Late circular window, so 
often engraved; and on the west side of the 
transept the south porch, so perfect and 
rich a specimen of the late “lancet” style, 
offered more for admiration, though less for 
comment, than almost any other portion of 
the building. In the north transept the 
singular effect produced by the line of the 
northernmost vaulting-rib falling beiow the lines 
of the circular-plate tracery window drew from 
Mr. Parker the suggestion, almost amounting to 
assertion, that the vault had been re-erected 
after the fall of the central tower, and rebuilt 
at a lower level than before. But there is no 
trace in the triforium story of such a disturbance 
as must have been caused by altering the level 
of the springing of the vault (though there is 
plenty of evidence of the attempt to strengthen 
the triforium after the catastrophe by casing the 
shafts, &c.) ; and, moreover, we discern, if we 
mistake not, a distinct flattening or rather de- 
pression of the crown of the round arch over the 
wheel window, where the longitudinal vaulting 
rib cuts it, which must clearly have been made 
at the time of building, in order to allow for 
some slight miscalculation as to the height of 
the centre rib. A question from a member of 
the party as to the structure of the nave be- 
tween the ribs (where it is plastered over) 
was deferred for further consideration till the 
adjournment to the presbytery, where the 
vaulting surface is exposed to view. Before 
this, however, we diverge a little from our 
chronological path to consider the organ- 
screen, a monument of what florid late Gothic 
could achieve at its best. Every portion of this 
remarkable screen is covered with carving of the 
most elaborate and delicate description, the 
whole surface of the panels between what, if it 
were wood, might be called the “stiling,” being 
completely carved into a diaper. Less richness 
might possibly be more effective, but it is im- 
possible to be hypercritical before so perfect a 
specimen of a remarkable period of the art. 
Hence we repair to the presbytery, the “ angel- 
choir” as it has been termed, from the figures of 
angels in alto-relief in the spandrels of the main 
arcade. In what abnormal fashion the east end 
of Lincoln Cathedral may once have terminated 
can probably never be known now; that it was 
abnormal is probable from the fact that the 
building was confined at the east end originally 
by the city wall which crossed at this point, and 
which was removed in 1256 by a special per- 
mission from the sovereign, in order to allow 
room for carrying out the present design. Stand- 
ing under the roof of the presbytery, at fany 
rate, as Mr. Sharpe observed, with an enthusiasm 
fally responded to by his audience, in the 
presence of “the perfection of Gothic archi- 
tecture,’—in the face of this perfection, however, 
did doctors differ, and that materially,—and 
reverting to the question before raised, as to the 
treatment of interspaces of the vaulting, Mr. 
Sharpe, continuing his urgent and really almost 
solemn appeal to his young professional friends 
against the use of over-much colour, deprecated 
any decoration of the vaulting which would hide 
the masonic construction, and recommended 
leaving the vault surface untouched. To this 
responded Mr. Parker, that in his judgment all 
Gothic buildings not only had been entirely 
coloured internally, but had been designed by 
their architects with that view. Hence a toler- 
ably animated discussion, majority resting appa- 
rently on the achromatic side; and opining that, 
granting undeniable evidences of colour, the 
said colour was not due to the original archi- 
tect, but rather to ignorant hands defacing his 
work. Mr. Sharpe made a strong point in favour 
of this view by reminding his audience that in 
the Medizval wall-paintings, such as are known, 





the architectural features (canopies, &c.) were 
almost always incorrectly drawn. Is it not, we 
may suggest, likely enough, that the same 
ecclesiastics who illuminated the Missals also 
illuminated the buildings ia a similar style, 
either with their own hands or under their 
direction ? Aw reste, there is little need to dwell 
on beauties so well known as those of the Lin- 
coln presbytery, with its exquisite triforiuam and 
east window, the perfection of geometrical 
tracery. In regard to the Purbeck shafts in the 
triforium, which have at some time been white- 
washed over, a question arose how far the em- 
ployment of those dark-coloured shafts was 
advisable in the centre of the opening against 
the dark shadow behind. A few of these shafts 
and capitals have been scraped and polished with 
a view to try the effect, but it must be admitted 
that the effect of those which are left white 
against the shadow is more satisfactory, if one 
could only forget that the effect was produced 
by whitewash. The monument and reliquary to 
the memory of the Burghersh family possesses 
both architectural and archeological interest, 
and is a type of a class of monuments not un- 
common in great churches, which may be termed 
‘ Founder’s monuments,” and which, being com- 
monly immediately subsequent in date to the 
building in which they are found, often afford 
very valuable illustrations of the change of style. 
An interest of another kind attaches to the 
monument recently erected to the memory of 
that excellent and hardly sufficiently honoured 
painter, William Hilton, born at Lincoln 3rd 
June, 1736: the monument is illustrated by 
bas-reliefs of some of his principal pictorial 
compositions. A point in the choir of 
Bishop Hugh, which we should have alluded 
to, is that the shaft in each pier towards 
the centre aisle (which goes up to form 
the vaulting shaft) has been cut away below to 
make room for the wooden stalls subsequently 
added, and terminated above by a corbel inserted; 
the effect is peculiar, and at first sight somewhat 
puzzling, giving as it does a much “ later” out- 
line to the plan of the pier. From the pres- 
bytery we reach the well-known cloister and 
chapter-house, with its central clustered shaft ; 
and from the Dean’s garden (through the 
cloister), into which the party were kindly in- 
vited, a fine and rarely-seen view of the north 
flank of the cathedral is obtained. It is a pity 
that the authorities of this splendid cathedral 
cannot contrive to have a musical service 
worthy of the edifice in which it is held; the 
effect of a small handful of not over good voices 
going sleepily through the Psalms to a non- 
descript chant furnishes but an ill omen for the 
promised ‘new life” which is to be brought 
into the cathedral system. 

On the afternoon of Tuesday, the party visited 
two churches close to the town, St. Peter, 
Gowt’s, and St. Mary-le-Wigford, in order to 
shorten somewhat the programme for the next 
day; passing on the way the bit of Norman 
building known as “ John o’ Gaunt’s stables,” 
and showing some curious and unusual incised 
ornament. In the first of the two churches 
mentioned there is nothing of very special inte- 
rest; but let none of our readers visit Lincoln 
without seeing that of St. Mary-le-Wigford 
(close to the railway station), where they will 
find some of the most beautiful Early English 
work, in the shape of piers and capitals, which 
could well be met with; St. Peter’s also can 
show an early pier, of good and unusual section, 
and with avery elegant base. Theevening meeting 
at the Assembly Room, again attended by a con- 
siderable number of amateurs, was taken up by 
a very clear and concise exposition by Mr. Sharpe, 
of the history and genesis of Gothic mouldings 
in the various styles, illustrated by a number of 
full-size sections, a portion only of a very large 
collection, much of which is still unpublished, 
It was impossible to study this fine collection of 
mouldings without feeling how much architec- 
tural effect is, after all, independent of carved 
decoration—how much of really solid and beau- 
tifal masonic art is attainable by contrast of 
surfaces and shadows alone. Besides the eccle- 
siastical structures, there is little of architec- 
tural interest in Lincoln, either ancient or 
modern, worth going out of the way to see. One 
drawback to a residence here, the readers of 
recent numbers of the Builder will not be sur- 
prised to hear of, we counted, if not quite 
Coleridge’s “ two-and-seventy,” at al) events, 
“ several” stinks peculiar to different parts of 
the town. How we visited the neighbouring 
churches, and what we saw there, as Spenser 
says, “if ye list, another rede shall tell.” 
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PLEASING THE EYE. 


Where art is concerned, the faculty of seeing becomes 
itself an art.” —Mrs. Jamieson. 


*‘ The art of architecture does not consist in words; the 
demonstration ought to be sensible and ocular.”—Freart, 


THE proverb, “If ignorance be bliss, ’tis folly 
to be wise,” may occasionally be truthfal ; seldom, 
if ever so, in pleasing the popular eye by over- 
decorating buildings both public and private. 
There are two ways of pleasing theeye; one by 
crowding as much vulgar ornament upon the 
surface of a building as possible; and the other, 
by decorating an edifice with suitable cornices, 
mouldings, and superficial decorations, nicely 
distributed, so as to realise a well-balanced light 
and shade. When a building is covered with 
finery, in which our Continental neighbours in- 
dulge so largely, there is no contrast, no light 
and shade; a plain building is all light, and an 
over-decorated building is all shade. 

A writer in 1736 observes “ that folly in build- 
ing is one of the most lasting reflections on a 
man’s character, because it is not only universally 
known in his own time, but is often perpetuated 
through many generations.” This proves the 
importance of entrusting works of architecture 
and sculpture to educated and carefal hands ; 
and he very properly continues that “true taste 
is not to be acquired without infinite toil and 
study; and we are generally too indolent to 
accept of an advantage on such terms. This is 
the real occasion why a false one is so apt to 
prevail, and, in a division of mankind, would 
number three to one in its own favour.” 

The powers of taste have been naturally 
uniform in all, but unfortunately these powers, 
in the bulk of mankind, have not been cultivated. 
The accomplished Claude Perrault, architect, of 
the seventeenth century, asserted that what is 
agreeable to the eye is not so, on account of its 
proportion, when the eye knows it not, as it very 
often happens. 

Gerard, in 1780, says that incorrectness of 
taste may arise, either from the dulness of our 
internal senses, or from the debility of judgment. 

As far as architecture is concerned, the eye 
must be educated. ‘“ Taste,” says Jackson, in 
1795, “ is not a gift of nature, but an acquire- 
ment of art—nor is it easily acquired.” Knight 
also, in 1806, perceived this, when he wrote that 
in a Grecian building, in which the relative pro- 
portions of the different orders of columns were 
not observed, a person skilled in architecture 
would instantly discover a want of symmetry, 
which, to another of even more correct taste, as 
far as correct taste depends on just feeling, may 
be utterly imperceptible. 

Burke endorses the necessity of educating the 
eye, by considering that the principal causes of 
the difference of opinion among those who criti- 
cise in architecture, are owing to their different 
degrees of knowledge of the principles of the art ; 
for critical taste does not depend upon a superior 
knowledge: it is the offspring of learning and a 
just education, and is always more or less within 
our power. 

The ear is naturally pleased with simple 
melodies, and the eye with natural scenery ; and 
as musical compositions of the highest mental 
class require an educated ear, so likewise do 
architectural and art compositions demand a 
cultivated eye. In the latter cases, which claim 
an extensive and profound knowledge of all the 
laws dependent upon good music, architecture, 
&c., a natural taste will fail in pleasing either 
the ear or theeye. When the painter pourtrays 
natural scenery, he pleases by copying nature; 
80 likewise the sculptor, when he copies living 
forms ; but the moment art steps in, and design 
and compositions are attempted, then education 
must be enforced. This subject has created 
more conflicting opinions among men of letters 
than any other, and is seldom clearly explained. 

The infant, urges an essayist, when it first 
opens its eyes to the light, looks upon a world 
of wonders, and can form no correct idea of any 
object which it sees, until it has also touched 
and handled, tasted, or smelled it. The moral 
of all this is, that sight, like every other faculty, 
requires careful education, and the pitch of per- 
fection to which it can be educated is truly sur- 
prising. Very seldom is it sufficiently and pro- 
perly exercised. Most men walk about this 
beautiful and wonderful world as if they had a 
veil before their eyes; vision is to them but a 
half faculty, a dull, ‘almost inert sense. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds says, that if a man born blind 
were to recover his sight, and the most beautiful 
woman was brought before him, he could not 

determine whether she was handsome or not. 





With all due deference to so able and distin- 
guished a writer on art I differ in toto; no edu- 
cation being required here, the man would be as 
naturally charmed with the female form as he 
would be with a beautiful landscape. Nature 
acts in these cases, not art. 

Cicero, speaking of the stateliness and mag- 
nificence of houses, urges that “ there certainly 
ought to be some bounds fixed and prescribed to 
these things, and those to be according to the 
rules of moderation ; but the measure whereby 
we are to judge of their being moderate is their 
subserviency to the ornaments of life.” 

In the ornamentation of a private mansion the 
owner can expend as much as he likes, although, 
morally speaking, he ought not to offend the eye 
even of the public. But it is a serious matter 
to expend the public funds in superfluity of deco- 
ration, and that for several reasons: the money 
might be more usefully expended in alleviating 
actual misery and want; the popular eye ought 
to be educated; and those selected to design 
public buildings ought to be capable of approach- 
ing the subject with a sound architectural know- 
ledge, having respect for all that is good in pre- 
cedent and antiquity: a mere decorator should 
never be employed. 

In reference to educating the eye architec- 
turally, the more the subject is inquired into the 
greater is the difficulty, and for this reason, that 
the buildings left us by the architects of Greece 
and Rome vary so much in their proportions, not 
in merely those appertaining to each edifice as a 
whole, as in the details. Architects have evi- 
dently been too timid with the classical remains 
of antiquity, hence the reason why architecture 
has been an exception to the law of progress. 

It has been considered that the excessive 
respect architects have for the antique, takes its 
rise, a8 unreasonable as it is, from the respect 
which is due to holy things. To obtain a correct 
knowledge of the beautiful in art requires much 
study, as fashion, or custom, has sanctioned 
abuses which sbould be avoided. These have 
been pointed out by Perrault, Palladio, and 
others. 

If the public eye were educated, architects 
possessing a correct knowledge of proportion 
would undonbtedly obtain more [practice than 
those who, without that knowledge, please the 
uneducated eye, by employing artists to embel- 
lish their designs with natural scenery, land- 
scapes, and all those charming accessories which 
are ever pleasing to the natural or uneducated 
eye. To the latter, an ill-proportioned building, say 
a charch without a chancel, having a polygonal 
apse stuck against a cross church tower, or any 
other deformity, is rendered pleasing, but the 
educated eye is not misled because the critic, 
giving credit for the landscape, fails not to judge 
the design of the building upon its own merits. 
A good building with a bad landscape will receive 
censure, but an ugly edifice with a charming 
scenery will obtain a reward. 

The young artist’s mind must be educated 
through the eye; and, notwithstanding all that 
has been said by essayists against rules and 
systems, they are absolutely necessary in train- 
ing the young mind. Rules and systems are 
little required by the advanced student. The 
architect and artist need not be modest in en- 
forcing arbitrary rules to aid instruction, the 
more especially when we look around, and find 
the planets named after heathen deities, and the 
pretty simple flowers, so grateful and intelligent 
to the most childish eye, pourtrayed by the 
so-called scientific botanist with the most extra- 
ordinary complicated systems, of which Nature 
knows nothing. There is a fine opportunity for 
the astronomer and the botanist to simplify the 
whole, and render these beautiful studies more 
enticing and intelligent to the inhabitants of the 
world, instead of to a small class, at best but 
badly instructed in dead languages. 

An educated man enjoys, through the eye, 
many pleasures that the vulgar are not capable 
of receiving; he can, as Addison says, converse 
with a picture, and find an agreeable companion 
in a statue. 

I do not agree with Bacon, that houses are 
built to live in, and not to look on. An ugly 
building is offensive to an educated eye, and 
tends to demoralise civilisation. “If beauty,” 
says Alberti, “is necessary in anything, it is so 
particularly in building, which can never be 
without it, without giving offence both to the 
skilfal and the ignorant.” 

For pleasing the architectural eye there have 
been many suggestions and practical experi- 
ments. Knight ventured to build a house orna- 
mented with Gothic towers and battlements 





without, and with Grecian ceilings, columns, and 
entablatures within. Fortunately, the public 
had better taste than the essayist, and did not 
follow his eccentricity, although he congratulated 
himself upon the success of the experiment. 

Sulzer, in 1806, recommended the cube for 
small dwelling-houses, the adoption of which has 
unfortunately been, until recently, but too 
general, and disfigured both town and country 
with monotonous boxes, more useful than orna- 
mental, The dwarf shrubberies added like 
whiskers, on each side, instead of relieving their 
appearance, made them more ridiculous. 

The writers on taste of the eighteenth and 
early part of the nineteenth century had a 
certain distemper, neither mentioned by Galen 
nor Hippocrates, termed by Juvenal cacoéthes 
scribendt, and cited by Addison as a hard word 
for adisease called in plain English “the itch 
for writing.’ Had Freart been acquainted with 
these writers, he would have called them cicaloni, 
a term used by the Italians to designate “ eternal 
talkers to no purpose.” Of course there isa 
large amount of good common sense in their 
dissertations on moral beauties, but an ignorance 
of architecture is to be traced in all the essays. 
It would have been better if these amateur 
writers had not touched upon architecture, as it 
is a subject capable of exact demonstration, and 
ought not to be mixed up with sensations of the 
palate, dreams, sudden love, dancing, &c. I 
can understand an architect being versed in the 
manners, customs, and modes of life, but it surely 
is not necessary for him to be bored with the 
passions, however sublime and pathetic they may 
be. It would have been more edifying to the 
general reader, if these writers on taste had ap- 
pended instructions in the art of cookery instead 
of their unmeaning comments on architecture, 
of which latter they knew nothing, having made 
unsavoury hashes of the subject. 

The architect will find it by no means a waste 
of time to ramble over the past, and to detect 
the errors of the architects and essayists on 
taste during the past century; a study which 
will tend to induce him to think, and will not be 
found altogether unprofitable or uninstructive ; 
on the contrary, it will lead him to correct his 
own professional judgment. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was of opinion that the habit of contemplating 
and brooding over the ideas of great geniuses, 
until you find yourself warmed by the contact, is 
the true method of forming an artist-like mind ; 
it is impossible in the presence of those great 
men, to think or -invent in a mean manner; & 
state of mind is acquired that receives those 
ideas only which relish of grandeur and 
simplicity. 

Ia conclusion, the eye should be taught to 
criticise correctly the various styles of architec- 
ture; all maxims and theorems studied reli‘ing 
to architecture proper; painters or picturesque 
architecture must be shunned, such as spiral 
columns, scooped pediments, Claude and Gaspar’s 
mixtures of Grecian and Gothic in the same 
building ; also French fopperies and decorations, 
with which Addison was so disgusted that he 
heartily wished there was an act of Parliament 
for prohibiting their importation. The observer 
must remove from his mind all felicities of real 
genius, sensations, feelings, affections, emotions, 
and romantic dreams. Without a correct know- 
ledge of all that is good, and what to avoid, the 
critic’s “ fire of criticism” is mere smoke. 

W. Perit Gairriti, F.S.A. 








MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN INDIA. 


A LEctuRE on Architecture delivered in India 
by Lord Napier includes passages which will 
interest many of our readers. After urging that 
in selecting materials the architect should con- 
sider two things chiefly ;—1. The sources of 
supply; and 2. The object of the structure, 
Lord Napier proceeds :— 

If the rules concerning material which are 
here enunciated are correct, I need scarcely say 
that they are in every respect so violated in 
India on every hand as to rouse the regret and 
condemnation of all reasonable critics, and to 
make the virtuoso weep. Madras is the epitome 
of every error that architecture can commit with 
reference to material. Look at the Railway 
Station, the High Court, the Custom Honse, the 
sea front of the Fort buildings, all discovering 
the same shameful condition of chronic disfigure- 
ment and decay, all blistered, discoloured, and 
crumbling, the victims of an unequal strife be- 
tween the elements and stucco. Yet at nogreat 
distance there are inexhaustible supplies of the 
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finest stone, and the very soil beneath our feet 
seems with clay which only requires the skilful 
exercise of a familiar art to yield qualities of 
prick and terra cotta competent to resist the 
attacks of the blast and the spray for ever. The 
Presidency College and the Sailors’ Home are 
the first attempts to build in an honest manner 
with undisguised materials, but the art of pre- 
paring them is not attained in a day, and I fear 
that we can scarcely regard these buildings 
otherwise than as the forerunners of a better 
eT. 

I turn my eyes-with satisfaction from our own 
misdeeds to the more attractive errors of our 
neighbours. Two considerable buildings have 
been recently erected under English impulse 
and superintendence in two Native States. I 
speak of the Public Offices at Bangalore and the 
Public Offices at Trivandrum. Both countries 
possess peculiar materials in the highest perfec- 
tion, and both were in possession of ample 
financial means. Mysore is the region of granite. 
Travancore is the region of wood. 

At Bangalore it is natural to suppose that in 
a great public building the plain external walls 
would be constructed for cheapness and variety 
of colour of substantial, well-prepared, well- 
tinted brick, while the columns, corners, entabla- 
tures, and cornices would be composed of grey 
granite, which is procurable with the greatest 
facility and at comparatively little cost. <A 
more natural, more beautiful and durable com. 
bination could scarcely be conceived. But not 
at all. Instead of this, yon have an immense, 
well-distributed, and useful pile, constructed of 
materials too perishable to remain uncovered, so 
that the whole edifice is cloaked in cement of a 
very coarse texture and dull uniform hue. 

In Malabar, there are still, on a small scale, 
examples of a very picturesque order of local 
architecture, which has been fashioned gradually, 
in past times, in obedience to the properties of 
the most accessible material and the requisitions 
of the sun and the monsoon. The solid portions 
of the structure are of laterite or brick, but the 
detached and salient parts, the columns, the 
deep eaves, the high-pitched gables, the shady 
and protected verandahs, the overhanging bal- 
conies, are constructed of the splendid woods of 
the country admirably wrought. The gateways 

of the Temple at Trichoor, the pagoda at Telli- 
chery, the older portions of the Palace at T'ri- 
vandrum, the remarkable ancient residences of 
the Princes of Travancore at Padmanavapoorum, 
offer attractive specimens of an indigenous art 
which is fast yielding to decay and the usurpa- 
tions of European conventionalism. Bat in the 
construction of the public offices at Trivandrum 
there was a fortunate opportunity to build with 
local materials in the native style, and to unite 
both with the expansions and modifications 
necessary for the convenience of civilised ad- 
ministration. With brick or laterite for the 
inner portions of the fabric, with teak and jack 
wood for the porticoes and colonnades, the Public 
Offices of Trivandrum might in ingenious hands 
have been made to harmonise with the past and 
the present, to grace the landscape, to resist the 
weather, and to suit the habits and instinctive 
tastes of the native officials and population. 
The opportunity has been signally cast away. 
There was no want of liberality, no want of good 
intentions, but the despotism of foreign example 
was irresistible, and a costly edifice of the 
familiar plaster, classic type, which looks as if it 
had been designed in some European art academy 
in the second decade of the present century, 
affords an asylum to the cutcherry and durbar of 
the Maharajah of the Nairs and Moplahs. 1 
may remark that meanwhile the beach at Aleppy 
was strewed with magnificent timber which the 
Government of Travancore neither sell nor use. 

It is only just to add that the railway com- 
panies have in India, as in England, done much 
to accredit the use of solid, honest, and appro- 
priate materials in construction; that the Art 
School of Madras is solicitous and active in the 
same direction; and that the Government is 
building an improved brick and terra-cotta kiln 
under the direction of the Department of Public 
Works, which will emancipate our public archi- 
tecture for ever from the tyranny of chunam. 

Let us now proceed to consider the question of 
style. Speaking broadly, there are four styles of 
architecture disputing the soil of India at the 
present time: the Hindu or Brahminical, the 
Mussulman, the European Classic, and the Euro- 
pean Mediwval. These several styles claim our 
attention with reference to cost, to convenience, 
to beanty, and in regard alike to public and to 
Private buildings, 





There is no order of architecture belonging to 
an ancient and civilised people absolutely defi- 
cient in the elements of grandeur, and those who 
neither accept the principles nor admire the 
decorations of the Brahminical style may yet 
approach its capital monuments with interest 
and respect. Long before the traveller reaches 
the sacred precincts, whilst he is yet winding 
slowly over the weary plain, his eyes are fixed 
on the lofty pyramidal towers which preside 
over the Indian landscape with harmonious 
solemnity. As he draws near, the porticoes for 
the accommodation of pilgrims and for the pur- 
poses of traffic form a secular and popular adjunct 
to the temple, fall of picturesque life. On one 
hand, the stairs descend to beneficent waters; 
on the other, the Pepul throws its religious and 
salutary shade. The entrance to the abode of 
the gods is fashioned with stupendous solidity. 
Within the walls the multitude of cloisters, gal- 
leries and pools, the profusion of ponderous 
material and delicate sculpture, and the dimness 
of the inner shrine, all combine to affect the 
imagination with those impressions which belong 
to vastness, mystery, and the lapse of incalcu- 
lable time, to the patient, devoted application of 
human labour, and the ceaseless tribute of 
human worship. The Brahminical architecture 
is imposing; it is even poetical, with its acces- 
sories : yet, regarded both from a scientific and 
an zsthetic point of view, it is manifestly defec- 
tive. In the Brahminical style, the ruling 
feature is the horizontal line: the wall or the 
column supports a beam, the beam supports a 
flat roof. When the building is lofty, the fabric 
ascends by successive horizontal stages, one 
succeeding another in diminishing proportions 
to the apex. The inherent poverty of this 
method of construction is often ingeniously con- 
cealed by decoration on the contours, and the 
fabric rises with a certain measure of continuity 
and elegance; yet the fundamental features can 
still be discerned. The characteristics of the 
style, as practised in the temples of Southern 
India, are @ multitude of supports crowded to- 
gether, small intervening spaces, eEquare aper- 
tures, horizontal superposition, a vast expendi- 
ture of solid material and radical defects of form 
disguised by minute ornamentation. I know 
that in the northern varieties of Hindu building 
there are elevations externally of a curvilinear 
and sometimes of a domi-form outline; I know 
that the ancient Jain and Buddist builders were 
familiar with the construction of a dome on 
mechanical principles consistent with moderate 
proportions, and that some of their apertures 
have the configuration, if not the true construc- 
tive qualities, of the arch; but I seek not to 
explore the recesses of antiquity or to analyse 
all the diversities of style which at different 
epochs the different provinces of this vast penin- 
sula may have disclosed. It is abundantly clear, 
from our everyday observation, that the arch 
and the dome are repugnant to the genius of the 
Hindu architecture, and have been for many 
ages practically unused by the Brahminical 
builders. But the introduction of the arch was 
the emancipation of architecture from the 
despotism of material. The arch and the dome 
are the most beautiful, the most scientific, and 
the most economical forms of construction; they 
are the proper methods by which large spaces 
can be covered; they are indispensable to the 
usages and recreations of modern public life. 
Considering the mechanical deficiencies of the 
Hinda style, and the predominance of sculptural 
ornamentation which it exhibits, it appears to 
me to be unavailable, under the present Govern- 
ment, for the purposes of the State, and ill 
adapted for the common and public use of the 
collective people. But is the Hindu style of 
building, for that reason, to be banished 
and degraded from all secular use, as is the 
case at present under the influence of unre- 
flecting and ignorant innovation? Most cer- 
tainly not. The methods of Hindu architecture 
may be practised in moderate dimensions with 
the greatest advantage, and they are perfectly 
adapted to the wants of the people. Domestic 
architecture should be the expression of social 
institutions and the necessities of climate. The 
principles of the old-fashioned Indian dwelling 
were seclusion and shade. For the women a 
tranquil, retired, and busy retreat; for the men 
privacy and repose after the labours of the day 
and protection from the scrutiny of grasping 
authority ; for all, shelter from the sun. In its 
principal features it is the dwelling of the 
ancient Italians which we have exhumed, it is 
the dwelling that we admire at Damascus. To 





tures, but often furnished with a hospitable 
porch, supported by stone or wooden columns of 
quaint design. A narrow door, deeply sculp- 
tured, leads into a court supported by a pillared 
verandah on which the private apartments open ; 
behind this the offices and the habitations of the 
domestics. The interior court is the charm of 
the whole, it is the feature which the Indian 
house-builder should never forsake, and it is just 
the feature which he is giving up. It forms the 
most becoming frame for the life by which it is ani- 
mated. It isin perfect harmony with the figures, 
the costume, the ornaments, the primitive indus- 
try, and the simple furniture of the inhabitants. 
The columns, the beams, the cornices, the panels 
of the ceilings, the doors, the pavements, all dis- 
play the mouldings and patterns in which native 
art is so rich, and over which the patient native 
workman delights to linger. The ugly conven- 
tional image sculpture of the pagoda scarcely 
invades the Indian home, but some pleasant tree 
natural to the soil will add its rustle and its 
fragrance. There are such interiors still in 
Madura and Tinnevelly, of very modest preten- 
sions, but which nevertheless reveal a true 
artistic character. Now, if this domestic archi- 
tecture of other days discovers even in its 
humility a perfect appropriateness and a power- 
fal attraction, what might not the same archi- 
tecture become at the present time in the hands 
of a person of ample means, cultivated taste, 
and intelligent patriotism? If all the propor- 
tions were expanded, if all the materials were 
selected, if all the designs were chosen for the 
most exquisite and correct patterns,—and of 
such the whole country is a storehouse,—I do 
not hesitate to assert that nothing in the world 
could surpass it. Yet what do we see? The 
moment a native of this country becomes edu- 
cated and rich he abandons the arts of his fore- 
fathers and imitates the arts of strangers whom, 
in this respect, he might be competent to teach. 
Nothing is more lamentable than the corruption 
and confusion of taste which is everywhera ap- 
parent, combined with unmistakable evidence of 
increasing opulence and an honourable desire for 
domestic comforts and decoration. The Hindu 
and European styles and ornament are all jum- 
bled and piled together. In some thriving pro- 
vinces a favourite improvement appears to be to 
build a Doric upper story, with plaster pillars of 
immense diameter, over the unpretending porch 
of the last age, with its slender Indian granite 
shafts. The same malady which infects the 
middle classes attacks the highest. I had the 
pleasure of visiting, not long siuce, in his 
country residence, a native nobleman, who, in 
addition to all the gifts of birth and fortune, 
possesses in his person and manners an unusual 
share of dignity and grace. I need not say 
that there is a numerous retinue and an over- 
flowing bounty to Brahmins and native strangers. 
But the Jaghirdar recognises the duty of hospi- 
tality in every form, and he has built himself a 
little palace in a pleasant garden, where he de- 
lights to honour his European guests. It may 
seem ungrateful to me to criticise a dwelling in 
which I was treated with so much respect and 
kindness, but I could not repress a sentiment of 
regret when I found that every trace of native 
style had disappeared from the most recent 
example of native building, and that a handsome 
European villa, of spotless chunam, had risen 
among the grey pagodas and choultries and the 
whispering palm-trees. 

It is possible that I may be speaking in the 
presence of some native gentleman who has 
made a fortune by the exportation of cotton, 
and who is about to build a new house. The 
case is not common in Madras, but it is not 
incredible. If there be such a one here, I be- 
seech him to pause before he sanctions the 
modern “ Muster” which I mentally see before 
me. I say to him, Discharge your Madras 
architect, and take a maistry from some remote 
part of the Mofussil where the traditions of the 
fathers are still preserved. Determine to have 
a national house, but such a house as an Indian 
gentleman should inhabit under an honest 
Government, in an age of peace, justice, and 
learning, a house in which the light of heaven 
and reason and freedom can penetrate. Adhere 
in general to the ancient plan, and especially to 
the court and colonnade; collect all the best 
models and patterns of native mouldings and 
sculpture ; use brick of the finest quality, from 
the School of Arts, for the exposed surfaces ; 
employ timber for the pillars within, Cuddapah 
stone for the pillars without, glazed tiles for the 
floors; make a liberal use of ornamental stucco 


the street a plain exterior pierced by a few aper- | and painting where the rain cannot penetrate ; 
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fill the unglazed apertures with the beautiful 
tracery of which Indian art offers an unrivalled 
variety. For glazed windows, authentic models 
may be wanting; but they can be treated in the 
spirit of the style; and the Government archi- 
tect can show you how. Get all your carpets 
from Vellore, and your stuffs from Madura and 
Tanjore. Where the Hindu patterns fail you, 
borrow from the Mussulmans. Make a sparing 
use of European. furniture, and endeavour to 
harmonise it with the native forms. But in doing 
this, make everything lofty, light, bright, spa- 
cious and accessible. The task would not be 
easy, but it can be done ; and every effort would 
be better than that which preceded it. Endea- 
vour to realise this, that the Indian arts which 
you are at this moment casting away here are at 
this moment in London and Paris an object of 
inquiry and study to the most learned and cul- 
tivated minds. Do not imagine that you are 
required to do anything unprecedented. All I 
ask you is to do what has been done in Europe 
itself. In Europe the ancient national arts were 
for a couple of centuries as much forgotten and 
despised by us as the ancient national arts of 
India are now forgotten and despised by 
you. You have hitherto imitated our errors. 
I call upon you to imitate us in correcting 
them. I may add that an admirable oppor- 
tunity now presents itself for an intelligent 
revival of the domestic architecture of the 
Hindus in the construction of a small palace at 
Bangalore for the residence of the young sove- 
reign of Mysore. The building will be placed, I 
believe, in joxtaposition with the dilapidated 
but beautifal Durbar Hall, constructed in a mixed 
Indo-Saracenic style by Hyder Ali. There is no 
want of time, there is no want of money, and the 
authorities mainly concerned are an accomplished 
civilian and an accomplished soldier, Mr. Bow- 
ring and Colonel Malleson, both trained in the 
North of India, where secular and palatial archi- 
tecture attained under native government the 
most exquisite perfection. I expect the result 
with curiosity. 
* * * #* x 

I now come to consider the forms of archi- 
tecture introduced by the English in this 
country, which reflect the condition of art in 
England itself. 

In an artistic point of view, the contemporary 
use of conflicting styles of building, or the 
abrupt addition and juxtaposition of modern 
styles of one type with older styles of another, is 
undesirable. The most conspicuous proofs of this 
may be seen in English cities at the present 
time, when one style is generally used for do- 
mestic and another for public and sacred struc- 
tures, and where occasionally private houses of 
an unusual character are thrust into long rows 
of habitations of the familiar sort. We have 
private houses, which, for convenience, I may 
designate as Classical and Gothic churches, 
and here and there we see a Medizwval house 
interposed among its Classical neighbours. The 
horizontal and ascending lines are thus mixed 
up in our streets and squares, in a fashion 
which offends and perplexes the eye ; decorations 
and details are not diversified, but discordant ; 
buildings acquire the appearance of specimens 
or imitations selected capriciously from the 
examples of the past; art ceases to be the ex- 
pression of any necessity or taste common to 
the age; and its harmonious development, in 
conformity with new social requisitions, is mate- 
rially retarded. This state of affairs is the more 
deplorable, because it is unquestionable that our 
ancient national style of building, as it existed 
before the substitution of the Classical for the 
Gothic forms, was equally available for secular 
and religious purposes, that it was susceptible 
of developments suited to modern life, and that 
it comprehended varieties of outline and orna- 
ment which would have defended it against the 
reproach of a tedious uniformity. The northern 
nations of Europe do not require more than one 
style of architecture, comprising, of course, the 
local and subordinate diversities, which the use 
of stone, brick, or wood, opulence or poverty, 
exposure or protection, and similar secondary 
influences would naturally produce. Those na- 
tions have all virtually the same religion, the 
same institutions, the same climate, the same 
habits of life. It is more easy, however, to 


lament the existing confusion than to correct it. 
No one can predict to what issue we are drifting ; 
no one can tell whether the prevailing chaos of 
taste will settle down into some new order, or 
whether the architectural anarchy is to last for 
ever. 

The harmony of architecture which might 


have been preserved in England, and indeed 
throughout all the nations of Germanic origin, 
could not be expected in India, where for cen- 
turies two peoples, sharply opposed in religion 
and distinct in many other respects, have 
occupied the soil, and where a third race 
and a third religion have recently been 
planted in artistic antagonism with the others. 
Under these circumstances, contrasts were un- 
avoidable, and my countrymen have certainly 
done nothing to mitigate them. The English 
have simply transported to India the fashions 
and revolutions in architectural taste which have 
occurred at home, but following them leisurely 
and being always behindhand. We, too, live 
and work in one sort of building and worship in 
another. ‘he ruling opinion at present appears 
to be, that the Classical style is good for habita- 
tion, and the Gothic indispensable for prayer. 
I venture to dispute the first position, and I 
most earnestly deprecate the second. 

It would be unjust and ungrateful to depre- 
ciate, in all respects, the buildings which we 
inhabit, and which for the most part we owe to 
the liberality of a former generation. Many of 
the houses of Madras are constructed with due 
regard to the nature of the climate, ard in pro- 
portions which far excel anything with which we 
are familiar in England. Some even indicate a 
higher cultivation and feeling in art, among the 
official architects, in an earlier period than is 
usually found among those of the present time. 
It must be admitted, however, that there is a 
mournful uniformity of design externally, a 
total absence of colour, and a disgraceful 
poverty of material; while the authoritative 
practice of this kind of building is not only at 
variance with all that India itself formerly pro- 
duced, but, by the force of example, tends to 
pervert the taste of the natives of this country. 
If the Classic houses are bad, the Gothic 
churches are worse. The Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, which was developed in a temperate 
climate, cannot be rendered appropriate to a 
tropical one, without modifications of structure, 
which only an accomplished and inventive artist 
could design. Of all the styles which possess a 
perfect mechanical development it is the most 
expensive. It demands the finest materials and 
the most delicate treatment; painting and 
sculpture in their highest forms are alike indis- 
pensable to its perfection; and though it may 
not absolutely exclude the use of brick, it is 
decidedly uncongenial to that material, the ex- 











tensive use of which is so indispensable here. 
The ordinary style of a Gothic church in India 
may be seen in Blacktown or in Vepery,— 
meagre, cheap, plaster counterfeits of the glorious 
originals to which we affectionately turn in 
memory and in hope. I know that there are 
happier attempts. At Megnanapoorum, in the 
sand wastes of Southern Tinnevelly, the energy 
of an enterprising missionary has raised a fabric 
in the Early English style, which would grace 
the plains of Suffulk or Lincoln, and in which I 
have heard 2,000 Tamil voices mingled in 
Christian psalmody. At Edeyengoody, the most 
learned pastor of the Shanars, but who counts 
his learning for nothing compared with the ser- 
vice of the Lord, trains the Indian mason in the 
arts of the northern craftsmen, and watches 
over the growth of a Decorated structure, which 
will be the creation of his life and the monu- 
ment of his ministry. Even the Roman 
Catholics at Dindigul and elsewhere are follow- 
ing the same track. I admire the piety of the 
founders, but I question the wisdom of their 
selection. I question the propriety of adopting 
the Gothic as the architectural type of Indian 
Christianity. It cannot be necessary, for 
Christianity flourished for a thousand years 
before the Gothic was invented, and for three 
hundred while the Gothic was in abeyance. It 
can scarcely be desirable, for the Gothic is 
remote from the forms of Oriental art and from 
the traditions of the Oriental Church. It may 
be objected that the notion of bringing Christian 
architecture into harmony with the native 
architecture of India is impossible, and that if 
it were possible it would be of no importance. 
[ grant that it is not of any serious or vital 
importance. It is a mere matter of fancy, of 
taste, not one of policy or morals. But I do not 
admit that it is impossible, and I affirm that if 
it is not done, the blame, if such there be, must 
rest with the artists and not with art. 

I have already submitted that the Mussulman 
style of architecture offers, for secular public 
buildings, all the conditions of beauty and utility 
that can be desired. As a matter of personal 
taste, I see no objection to the adoption of the 





same style for the private habitations of Euro. 
peans. There is nothing in that style incom. 
patible with our habits and beliefs. It allows 
no images, it uses no symbolical ornaments, it 
possesses nothing that essentially fixes it to any 
particular nationality or particular faith. The 
florid calligraphic inscriptions in the Persian and 
the Arabic characters, which occupy in this order 
of art the place of pictorial representations, can 
be dispensed with, or supplanted by the super- 
ficial linear combinations which are equally 
sanctioned. The rest is mere form and colour. 
Mussulman art is essentially spiritual and uni- 
versal. Englishmen might, however, in general, 
demur to live in habitations constructed in a 
style which is historically and conventionally, if 
not by any positive principle, associated with 
races of a different religion and different man- 
ners from their own; and it is certain that 
Christians cannot assemble for worship in a 
mosque. Where, then, is the method of recon- 
ciliation between native and Christian art? To 
what point of approximation can the European 
advance? The history of art supplies an expe- 
dient. It contains a style of building which is. 
at once Oriental and Christian. 

While the architecture of ancient Rome as- 
sumed, in the hands of the Mussulman builders, 
that beautiful transformation which we desig- 
nate Saracenic, the Christians of the Hast 
worked out the same original forms in another, 
but a cognate, manner, which prevailed for a. 
time over Northern Italy and Asia Minor, which 
assumed in Georgia a type peculiarly ornate and 
picturesque, and which became the basis of the 
national architecture of the Russians. It has 
been revived in various parts of Europe in our 
own day, under the general title of Byzantine. 
The Byzantine style, like the Saracenic, embo- 
dies, as its distinctive features, the arch and the 
dome, while the slender separate companile in 
the first answers to the minaret in the second. 
The arch has rarely, if ever assumed, as far as I 
remember, in the hands of the Oriental Chris- 
tians, when used constructively, the pointed or 
the horse-shoe shape; bat when used decoratively, 
it offers, in its superficial combinations and inter- 
sections, many resemblances to the Saracenic 
forms, resemblances which are still more appa- 
rent in the minor details of mural ornamentation. 
The two styles have ever retained a certain 
family likeness, and the common possession of 
the dome constitutes a capital point of union. 
While the Byzantine style of building is per- 
fectly adapted for every domestic purpose, I 
need scarcely say that in the hierarchy of 
Christian styles it occupies the most venerable 
place. It was the first Christian style, nor has 
Christianity formed a finer since. To the 
Anglican it presents the image of those primi- 
tive centuries in which our Church loves to trace: 
the patterns of her faith and ritual; to the 
Roman Catholic the architecture of St. Mark’s 
can never be repugnant; to the Protestant 
bodies generally it furnishes forms more simple 
than the Gothic, more suited to great congrega- 
tions and to oral teaching. The question is a 
speculative one, and many might deprecate, in 
our present position, another innovation. But 
to me the Byzantine style seems to offer the 
best architectural type for Christianity in India, 
a type sufficiently distinct, yet most in harmony 
with one capital section of the ancient monu- 
ments of the country. 








TECHNICAL EDUCATION OF THE 
ARTIZAN. 


A visit to the Workmen’s Exhibition, in Is- 
lington, and a glance at some articles of con- 
structive carpentry and joinery in the Nether- 
lands Section, bring forcibly again to our minds 
a subject which has often been advocated in 
this paper. To the building trades particularly 
our remarks refer. Until all our workshops 
become, in theory and practice, normal schools 
of art, the proper education of the artizan will 
not be effected. Skilled workmen, workmen 
who can plan out their work, as well as execute 
it with an artistic finish, are greatly in the 
minority, in all our workshops, Experience can 


produce an ordinary good workman, but no 


length of experience or following will compen- 
sate for the want of technical knowledge. To 
the carpenter, joiner, mason, stone-cutter and 
carver, and the plasterer, technical education is 
all-important. Parents who intend their sons to 
follow any of these trades ought, as a reauisite, 
to see that their youths at school learn arithme- 
tic and geometry. No tradesmen are more often 
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called upon to work out. in practice the theories 
they have learnt in school than building me- 
chanics. Euclid should be their text-book in 
youth; for a knowledge of its elements will, 
jn after years, save them considerable pains 
and loss of time, and in many instances loss of 
employment. We consider that a journeyman 
carpenter, joiner, or mason, who requires his 
work “ laid out,” or “ struck out,” for him, is little 
more than a machine. It may be, and is, neces- 
sary, in large workshops, that the foreman 
should give directions, and furnish a working 
drawing, pencilled out on a piece of board. But 
though this may be necessary on the part of the 
foreman, so that the proper organization of 
Jabour in the workshop may proceed regularly, 
the workman should, if necessity required it, be 
capable of doing all that his foreman can do. 
The workman should thoroughly know the prin- 
ciples of his trade, as well as its practice; for 
occasions may and will arise when he will be 
called upon to trust to his own mental resources, 
away from his companions by the bench. The 
making of a sash, the framing of a door, the pre- 
paration of boxings and shutters for windows, and 
their fixing, comprise but a small amount of a 
joiner’s work ; in fact, this is merely what any ap- 
prentice of short standing can do. Give any work- 
man a template or mould, and he must be very 
stupid indeed if he cannot properly prepare its 
counterpart. We wish to see our building arti- 
zans educated to the standard,'‘that when the plan 
and detailed drawings of a house are put into 
their hands, they will feel no difficulty in under- 
taking them. Every mason and carpenter deserv- 
ing of the name, if required, should know how 
to work to or from scale, and should find no 
difficulty in making working drawings from the 
architect’s plans and instructions. The con- 
struction of a staircase has always been consi- 
dered a pet job, among carpenters and joiners ; 
and until late years there were but compara- 
tively few hands in our builders’ workshops who 
thoroughly understood the branch. Many even 
now of our professed staircase-hands hardly 
deserve the name. It is pitiable at times to 
witness, in some of our mansions or public 
warehouses, the things called staircases. Of 
course, we do not intend, when talking of stair- 
cases, to bring into the category those break- 
neck step ladders to be seen in modern houses 
of the “Jerry” class. We have often witnessed 
some first-rate houses completely spoiled, in 
an artistic point of view, by an abominably 
ugly staircase, the hand-railing often, if not 
invariably, being the most disgraceful part of 
the affair. We have known, in our experience, 
tons weight of valuable mahogany to be simply 
butchered by the most egregious blockheads 
and butchers of wood that ever handled 
@ plane or gouge ;—butchered, we repeat, from 
causes which are not creditable to mention. 
Perhaps it arose from the miserable saving of a 
few shillings, in the first instance, on the em- 
ployer’s side, who preferred it cheaply done ; or, 
on the other hand, shall we say, the workman 
undertook to do a piece of work he knew next 
to nothing about. What is proved by this? 





both mason and joiner, and we think no better 
novitiate could be for the young carpenter- 
apprentice than to keep him, for the first year, in 
the workshop, in learning the principles of con- 
struction by the aid of drawing, and then 
making him, according as he understood the 
theory, work out the practice in the framing or 
putting together of articles entailing but a small 
waste of material. His time would be more pro- 
fitably spent in this way than in spending his 
first twelvemonth in boiling the glue pots, heating 
the workmen’s breakfast cans, and running on 
endless errands for the workmen. Under the 
eye and guardianship of intelligent foremen, the 
young apprentice could be moulded into the 
making of a good and skilled workman; and, in 
the absence of a special school of art for the 
technical education of the artisan, much and 
lasting good might be thus effected. 

Of late years the exigences of life have de- 
stroyed many observances and requisites, and 
have forced into activity an unhealthy state 
of society. These changes are more observable 
among our working classes than in other quarters. 
The mechanic’s son now, whether he be mason, 
joiner, plasterer, or painter’s lad, has scarcely 
left off his long clothes when the father calcu- 
lates on having him on the building with him as 
a help. Thus, hundreds of little boys, under 
their twelfth year, are learning the trade of 
their fathers—earning a few shillings a week, 
with hardly any education, and fated, in after 
life, to be, of necessity, indifferent and ignorant 
workmen. 

Ordinary schools are plentiful enough now, and 
no boy should be put to learn his future trade 
without a tolerable primary education. But what 
is a tolerable education for the young artisan ? 
Sufficient acquaintance with arithmetic and 
geometry as to give the youth the facility of 
ready calculation and measurement, and enough 
plain English to make him spell, read, and write 
correctly. This much, at least, is expected by 
society at the hands of the humblest artisan on 
behalf of his child. This can be had free, or at 
a nominal cost. The parent that would refuse 
to afford his children this much should be com- 
pelled to do it. State or municipal power 
should step in when the parent fails to see it 
done, and then if it is found the parent is 
able to pay, it should have power to recover the 
expenditure. Compulsory education, by all 
means, where the parents are able, but un- 
willing, to school their children. 

We began our remarks in the Netherlands 
Section, in the Workmen’s Exhibition, and we 
find ourselves nearly back in the nursery. There 
are a few things shown in constructive carpentry 
and joinery, on the part of the Netherlands, 
and illustrated by drawings, which are useful 
for the young apprentice to study and imitate. 
The simplicity of construction is made apparent 
on looking upon these things on view, but in 
their absence the youth would find it a little 
more difficult to understand from a mere draw- 
ing the technical lesson he can learn by their 
examination. The young carpenter can here see 
how cylindrical surfaces develop themselves, 


‘want of technical education, both on the side of how joints and mitres are affected and change 
the employer and the employed; for if the em-| when they break on curved bodies or angles. 
ployer had his eye educated he would be Ribbed vaultings, curved paneliings, elliptical 


ashamed, for his own credit’s sake, to allow bad 
workmanship to pass; and, if the workman 
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hyperbolia and parabolic development may also 
be seen and traced, in inception and execution, 


understood the principles of his trade, he could | and a good lesson in technical education may be 


not be a “ botch.” 
It is indispensable that every building artisan 
should have a knowledge of “lines.” The car- 
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learnt by the young aspirant if he wills it. 
Good and excellent work is done in London 
in carpentry and joinery by English mechanics ; 


penter, mason, bricklayer, or stone-cutter who is | none better need be wished for; but we cannot 
ignorant of them is certain to be an inferior | conceal the fact that execrable workmanship is 


hand. If the workman can draw or properly 
“lay down” on a piece of planed board the work 
he is about to execute, he will feel no difficulty 
in his way, and will lose no time. If he cannot 
do so, and has no one near who can do it for him, 
he is certain to lose his time by a system of 
“groping,” working by “rule of thumb,” and 
undoing again and again what he has spent 
Several hours over, doing wrongly. 

No workman can put up an intricate roof or 
staircase who does not understand the setting 
out of the templates or moulds for its working, or 
for the “cuts;” and how many times have we 
not been a witness to the wasteful cutting up of 
perches of scantling to arrive at the proper 
“cut” for a rafter or purlin against the hip 
rafter. With a little technical acquaintance 


with “lines,” the workman could set the proper 
bevel, and apply it to the end of his piece of 
scantling, and the work would be accomplished 
at first cutting. A knowledge of the develop- 
ment of curvilinear surfaces is requisite for 





also performed, and a large amount of it. Much 
of the work performed in houses that are built 
to “sell,” hardly deserves the name of car- 
pentry or joinery. 

The establishment of schools of art, on a more 
enlarged scale than hitherto,—workshops not 
confined alone to artists in marble and colour, 
but workshops and studios, where the building 
craftsmen may learn, not only the theory of 
their different trades, but the principles on which 
they are based,—this is what is wanted. The 
same necessity exists to show the carpenter, 
mason, and joiner models of the different articles 
he may be atterwards called upon to construct, 
as exists for teaching the sculptor and painter. 
lf the latter are allowed to study from good 
models, they become better artists; and if the 
youth of the building trades, during their early 
apprenticeship, can be ushered into museums or 
studios, where they can see models of roofs, 
staircases, domes, columns, and their entabla- 
tures, worked to scale, their understandings 


will be enlarged, and their power of imitation 
will be more rapidly and easily developed, con- 
sequently they will become more enlightened 
and skilful workmen. But they themselves 
must work: merely looking about is of no use. 

Whatever tends to give the workman a more 
intimate knowledge of his business, tends to 
make him a more independent and valuable 
member of society. Thus we-see in the present 
Workmen’s Exhibition a valuable auxiliary in 
imparting practical instruction, and forwarding 
the technical education of our artisans. 








WASTE OF PUBLIC MONEY. 


Some ONE in authority ought yet to be hung for 
robbing the nation in the course of the Abys- 
sinian expedition. The story told by the Com- 
mons’ Committee, and more especially by the 
chairman of that Committee, in a rejected re- 
port, is a foul and degrading one. It causes us 
as much shame as anger. The wonder is, con- 
sidering the amount of fraud and incompetence 
which prevailed, that a successful result was 
obtained. We should care nothing about the 
amount spent, if it had been needed to effect 
what was desired. Our indignation is caused by 
the fact that half the amount was wasted by 
stupidity, or abstracted by cupidity. Mules 
were bought at recklessly high prices, and 
sacrificed for want of care; some 29,000, at a 
cost of at least 401. a piece, being either de- 
stroyed or abandoned. A contract for camels 
was made after the fall of Magdala was known 
to the purchasing officers. Enormous quantities 
of forage were sent over sea that not merely 
were not used, but, under the circumstances, 
never could have been. Thousands and thou- 
sands of pounds were paid to get rid of contracts 
that had been made unnecessarily. Three hos- 
pital ships were despatched from England, 
though the Bombay Government only asked for 
one; their hire exceeded 136,0001. The chair- 
man of the Committee says it would not appear 
to be a violent inference that at least one million 
of money was expended on tonnage more than 
the necessities of the expedition justified. For 
a few months’ hire vessels obtained payment 
to the extent, in some cases, of four times their 
market value, The Continental, an old sailing 
ship of 1,464 tons, without any character, and 
whose value was therefore not more than 4. 
per ton, or say 6,0001., was chartered at 11. 14s. 
per ton per month, and received for 9} months’ 
hire 24,0001., or four times her value. It may 
also be mentioned that the three hospital ships, 
which cost for freight 135,1231., were sold on 
their return for 50,0001. Thousands were paid 
for vessels that were chartered and never used, 
and hundreds of thousands to vessels left lying 
at anchor doing nothing, while other ships were 
being engaged. 

The account of the manner in which the rail- 
way was bungled, as condensed by the Times, is 
almost past belief. Surely the matter will not 
be allowed to rest here. What would become of 
the nation under this system if we were dragged 
into war with any great power? Asa matter 
of course, no risk should be run in providing 
for a campaign, precautions of every kind should 
be taken, the supplies should be on the most 
ample scale; but to allow again such an amount 
of jobbery ‘and robbery as the reports make 
evident with reference to the Abyssinian cam- 
paign, would bea disgrace to the Government 
under which it was permitted. 








A NEW FORT OFF PLYMOUTH. 


THE fortifications which enclose the Three 
Towns are nearly finished. Seaward, a fort 
which is in course of construction upon an arti- 
ficial island of stone immediately within, but 
detached from, the centre of the Breakwater has 
been delayed. A plan, however, has been 
definitively settled, and the works are proceeding. 

The Breakwater Fort, according to the Western 
Morning News, will be the strongest and most 
important structure of the kind in existence. 
It will be the key to the defences in the Sound. 
Lying low itself, it will command the whole of 
the waters on all sides, and will co-operate, as 
regards the entrances to the roadstead, with the 
battery at Pickleeombe on the one hand, and 
that at Bovisand on the other. ‘The whole of 
the outer face of the masonry of the substruc- 
ture is of finely-wrought granite blocks. In its 
upper portion, which is of brick, are placed the 
magazines, shot and shell stores, &c., above the 





water level, but protected from an enemy’s fire 
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by upwards of 18 ft. of solid masonry. To a 
casual visitor these magazines and stores, which 
are approached by two staircases, one at each 
end of the fort, present a bewildering maze of 
chambers and passages. In reality, however, 
their plan is as simple as it is effective. There 
is first a central group of chambers; then a 
passage running round them; then a ring of 
chambers ; and, finally, another passage exterior 
to them. The gun-floor will contain eighteen 
guns of heavy calibre, will be protected by 3 ft. 
of armour, and will be covered by a shell-proof 
concrete roof, 4 ft. in thickness, resting upon 
iron girders. The armouring is now being fixed 
in its place. It consists, first, of a series of 
vertical iron bars filled in with teak; then a 
layer of horizontal bars; then 2 in. of iron 
concrete—iron filings and asphalte; then of 
another layer of vertical bars; and, lastly, of 
the outer plates, which are of extremely massive 
character. At each end, immediately above the 
two staircases, there will be a couple of turrets, 
armed with the heaviest guns in existence— 
600-pounders, or even larger should they be 
invented. 

All this sounds very well. Let us hope the 
work is being done well. Some of the forts 
forming part of the fortifications here, which we 
examined a year or two ago, were faulty in both 
design and execution, and would be worse than 
useless under certain circumstances. One or 
two of them, indeed, if we remember rightly. 
shortly afterwards collapsed. We trust a better 
system of things is now in operation. Who are 
the responsible supervisors ? 








THE WOUNDED IN WAR. 


' THE admonitions of the Builder as to “ open- 
air treatment’ of wounded and sick at the seat 
of war, widely repeated both at home and abroad, 
have not been without their uses, as this para- 
graph will show :— 

** Seven hundred so'diers, wounded in the combat of 
Borny, arrived on Sunday night at the Eastern Station, 
in Paris. Instead of occupying closed compartments, the 
men were distributed on beds of straw made up in the 
goods wagons, exposed to the open air. This mode of 
transport is recommended by the medical men in favour- 
able weather.” 


The Germans are also said to be treating their 
wounded and sick men in temporary shed 
hospitals. 

Some of the war correspondents complain of 
the surface-filth in the French camps, as also of 
neglect in the French in not removing their 
wounded from the field. Cleanliness and 
humanity in war are not more necessary than 
they are profitable. That army which has its 
sanitary and hospital arrangements best ordered 
and carried out will fight best and endure 
longest. Neglect of the wounded is a remnant 
of the worst sample of barbarism. War, under 
any aspect is horrible; care for the wounded 
alone redeems it from mere savage brutality. 








BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


A “ s~auGHTER of the innocents” occurs 
towards the close of every session of Parliament, 
and the session recently concluded has not been 
an exception to the rule as regards the perform- 
ance of this unsatisfactory act in the legislative 
drama. Many of the victims will have, doubt- 
less, their respective circles of mourners. There 
was one unfortunate that departed, it may be 
believed, “universally regretted” by all who 
were acquainted with the promising little 
hopeful; we refer to the Benefit Building Socie- 
ties Bill, which was introduced early in the ses- 
sion under the sponsorship of Mr. Alderman 
Gourlay, one of the members for Sunderland, 
Sir Roundell Palmer, Mr. Stevenson, member 
for South Shields, and Mr. M‘Callagh Torrens, 
one of the members for Finsbury. It was just 
such & measure as such a Government as that 
now in office might have been expected to re- 
gard with favour, and the conversion of which 
into an Act they would have been ready to 
facilitate. Party questions may now be said to 
be disposed of, and Government has occupied 
itself worthily in somewhat of the character of 
an Imperial Social Science and Law Reform 
Association, armed with plenary powers. The 
Bill had not an iota of the party element in it ; 
the defects alleged, rightly or wrongly, to attach 
to friendly societies, or some of them, and the 
difficulties that encompass the question of trade 
unions, and the legal protection of their funds, 





were entirely absent in this case. The passing 
of the Bill would have conferred a great boon 
upon many thousands of the provident, well- 
doing classes of the community, who have the 
strongest possible claim to legislative facilities, 
when these can be given without cost to other 
portions of the community, for the safe and 
efficient administration of their affairs; and to 
enable them to carry into effect, without legal 
encumbrances and hiudrances, their highly 
laudable objects. The Bill was drawn at the 
instance of representatives of a large number of 
building societies in all parts of the country, and 
its real was strictly in accord with its professed 
purpose, “to consolidate and amend the laws 
relating to Benefit Building Societies.” The pro- 
moters of the Bill deferred, not from luke-warm- 
ness or indifference, from pressing it forward to 
the inconvenience of the Government. When the 
time came for them to demand attention, the 
reward they received for their accommodating 
spirit was to be told that they were too late. 
There was only one petition, signed by one 
person, against the Bill, but on the motion of 
Sir M. H. Beach, it was shelved after it had 
passed through the committee in the Commons, 
and been amended. 

The Bill provided for registration of rules, and 
of all alterations in them; the enrolment of 
societies ; the publication of accounts; security 
to be given by officers; security for, and re- 
covery of debts and property; directed how 
actions by or against trustees should be con- 
ducted; that disputes should be determined by 
arbitration; how the Court might order com- 
pliance with the decision of arbitrators, the 
order of the Court to be final; with numerous 
other useful and reasonable provisions, for the 
safe, speedy, simple, just, and efficacious trans- 
action of business. Mr. Gourlay has given 
notice of motion to re-introduce this Bill in 
next session, when it is to be hoped the pro- 
moters will not be so diffident in pressing it 
forward to a consummation. 

Mr. Dodds has given notice of motion for next 
session for a select committee to inquire into the 
Benefit Building Societies’ Acts, and to consider 
any, and what, amendments are required 
therein, 








BRISTOL; ITS SEWERS, SANITARY REGU- 
LATIONS, AND ITS DEATH-RATE. 


Some twelve months since Dr. Badd wrote up 
the excellence of the sanitary arrangements 
carried out in Bristol, and the Times, by pub- 
lishing the articles, gave notoriety to them. 
Bristol was said to be the best regulated town in 
Great Britain. Disease was detected at its 
commencement, and was then stamped out. 
Since this statement the Registrar-General’s 
Returns have almost invariably shown Bristol to 
be one of the most unhealthy towns in the king- 
dom. Bristol stands on steep gradients, the 
main sewers have rapid fall, and discharge the 
sewage into the river, and houses are connected 
directly with the sewers. At low water the sewer- 
mouths are open, so that any wind there may be 
can drive in. And the main sewers are without 
adequate ventilation. All this summer the river 
through the city has been foul with sewage, and 
the state of sewers and drains is so bad, that 
the Bristol Times, as quoted in the Builder (20th 
inst.), designates the beautiful city “a whited 
sepulchre.” Will the local surveyor see to the 
closing the mouths of all open sewers, and pro- 
vide abundant and free ventilation, especially at 
the upper ends of all sewers ? remembering that 
otherwise sewers and drains are flues for foul 
gases to enter the houses. Intercept the sewage, 
take it to land, and let it be used in irrigation, 
and Bristol will then be both improved and 
benefitted. 








TORQUAY NEW HARBOUR. 


Sir Lawrence Patk, M.P., has been supple- 
menting good work done at Torquay by his 
father, by constructing an outer harbour; and 
this is now go near completion that an entertain- 
ment was given to Sir Lawrence last week, in 
recognition of his liberality and public spirit. 
The provisional order for the construction of the 
harbour was obtained about three years ago. 
Plans were prepared by Mr. Margary, engineer; 
the contract was taken by Mr. Mountstephen ; 
and the works have now been nearly completed, 
at a cost of 30,0007. The old basin, still in use, 
is six acres in extent; the new one is ten acres, 
It is enclosed by a pier of massive masonry, 











which runs out 650 ft. from under what was 
once the Beacon Hill, and has a cant at the 
outer end. The pier is built of limestone and 
concrete, some of the blocks of the latter exceed. 
ing 20 tons in weight; and is sheltered seaward 
by a stout parapet. There is a minimum depth 
of water in the harbour of 18 ft., at the lowest 
spring tide. Adjoining the quay is an extensive 
range of stores, designed by Mr. Rowell, archi. 
tect, and so constructed as not in any way to 
block the view from the road behind ; whilst the 
roof of the upper range is made to form a pro- 
menade. This is in partial substitution for the 
open public space which formerly existed on the 
Beacon Hill, and which has been removed to 
make room for large assembly rooms, erected by 
Sir Lawrence, in connection with the baths, 
also from the designs of Mr. Rowell. The 
principal room will be a handsome apart- 
ment, when finished. 








THE CHELTENHAM SEWAGE FARM. 


IN our last we briefly mentioned the approach 
to completion of these works by the town of 
Cheltenham. Indeed, as far as the extension of 
all the outfall sewers, they are now finished, so 
that all the fluid, after the solid sewage has been 
arrested in the tanks, is carried on and applied 
to land which the commissioners have purchased, 
and to other suitable land in the vicinity, thereby 
removing a great nuisance which has long 
existed in regard to the pollution of the two 
streams which form the natural outfall for the 
drainage, as the water now flows into them after 
passing over and through the land in a compara- 
tively pure and very satisfactory state. 

There is still a good deal to be done in regard 
to the land, but the effect has hitherto been 
extremely good, and those concerned feel reason 
to believe that the ultimate result will be most 
successful. 

The whole of the works were arranged by the 
borough surveyor, Mr. Humphris, and Mr. W. 
Smith has acted as clerk of the works from the 
commencement, 

We shall look anxiously for the results of the 
system adopted. 








LIBRARY AND MUSEUM OF THE 
CORPORATION OF LONDON. 


Tue foundations of the new Museum and 
Library adjoining Guildhall, and with the 
entrance front in Basinghall-street, next the 
Bankruptcy Court, are completed to the damp- 
proof course throughout, and the work above is 
commenced. The Corporation has long been 
urged to provide a proper and accessible build ng 
for their very valuable library and museum, but 
it was not till quite recently that circumstances 
served for the fulfilment of this wish. An appro- 
priate and convenient site adjoining the Guildhall 
being obtained, the city architect, Mr. Horace 
Jones, was instructed to prepare a design, and a 
contract to complete the building in accordance 
with it, for 21,3601., was entered into by the 
Messrs. Trollope. The public are much in- 
debted for this result to the energy and persis- 
tence with which the chairman of the Library 
and Museum Committee, Dr. W. Sedgwick 
Saunders, has followed up the subject. 

We give a view of the building as it will ap- 
pear in Basinghall-street, together with plans of 
the two floors. The style is Gothic, to accord 
with the Guildhall, and the external facing stone. 
The museum, on the lower floor, ranging with 
the Guildhall crypt, will be 83 ft. 2 in. long and 
64 ft. 4 in. wide; the library above it will be 
98 ft. long, and about the same width as the 
museum: the height will be 45 ft., the roof 
of oak. Adjoining the library are a public 
reading-room, 50 ft. long, and a commodious 
committee-room. A flight of stairs leads from 
the library to a vestibule opening on the dais ia 
Guildhall, and which is approached also by a 
corridor 54 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft. 6in., opening into 
the existing porch of the hall in Guildhall-yard. 
These arrangements, it is evident, will materially 
increase the accommodation and facilities for 
great entertainments or receptions. We should 
have mentioned that below the corridor, and 
extending to the library staircase in Basinghall- 
street, is a range of strong rooms and apart- 
ments for muniments and archives. There is 
every reason to expect that the new library and 
museum will reflect great credit on the Corpora- 
tion and all concerned in the erection of them. 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. OUEN, JERSEY, AND 
ITS RESTORATION. 


I vENTURE to think that a few notes on the 
restoration of the Church of 8t. Ouen, Jersey, 
and of its re-consecration by the Bishop of Win- 
chester, on Friday, the 5th of August, may prove 
interesting to some of your readers, as an 
evidence of the rapid growth of church feeling 
in the island within the last few years. 

The church of St. Ouen is an interesting ex- 
ample of a type of church peculiar, I believe, to 
the Channel Islands, and consists of a nave and 
chancel, both having aisles, with central tower, 
and low square spire, forming together, before 
the prolongation of the chancel eastwards, in the 
restoration, a parallelogram of about 96 ft. by 
53 ft., roughly speaking. The date of its original 
consecration is 1133, and it probably then con- 
sisted only of nave, chancel, and transepts, the 
aisles being added at a subsequent period. 

The church is vaulted in a manner peculiar, I 
believe, to these churches. The vaults are per- 
fectly plain, in the form of an acutely pointed 
arch of rubble masonry, springing from the 
walls, without the intervention of a cornice, and 
strengthened internally by flat bands of masonry. 
The vaults are generally of the roughest and 
rudest description, and invariably plastered. 
Externally, the masonry is formed to a regular 
slope, and the tiling laid directly upon it, with- 
out any timber work whatever. The lateral 
thrust of such a vault would naturally be great ; 
accordingly the walls are built of great thick- 
ness, and are very heavily buttressed. When the 
aisles came to be added subsequently, the 
columns and arches necessarily had to be built 
of a corresponding thickness to sustain the 
weight of the wall above: the result is, that the 
columns and arches, at first sight, on account of 
their being so thick and squat, have all the ap- 
pearance of being Norman or Transitional work, 
did not an examination of their mouldings prove 
them to be the work of the Flamboyant period. 
All the masonry of these churches is of granite, 
with little exception. 

This church of St. Oaen is remarkable, in- 
ternally, for a very curious staircase of masonry, 
leading to the central tower, to which it is the 
only access. I believe there is only one similar 
example known. 

The windows consist principally of single 
lancet openings, nearly 3 ft. in width, but there 
were remains, on the south side of the church, 
of two-light windows, with Flamboyant tracery, 
long since destroyed. 

About five years ago the building had fallen 
into a very miserable plight, both externally and 
internally. The tracery of the windows, as first 
mentioned, had been cut away. The west end 
of the south aisle was blocked out from the rest 
of the church, and used as the receptacle for the 
parish gun, and the interior was crowded with 
“pens,” of the most miserable description, 
jambled together without the least regard to 
ecclesiastical arrangement or decency, the altar 
table being placed in the centre of the church, 
all the pews eastward being arranged facing 
a and one pew placed against the east wall 
itself. 

The rector, the Rev. George Clement, had long 
wished to see this state of things at an end, and 
an appeal to the parish resulted in a meeting 
being called on the subject; and matters gradu- 
ally progressed so far, that the professional ser- 
vices of Mr. John Hayward, of Exeter, who has 
carried out several works of more or less im- 
portance in the island, were called in. He made 
a careful survey of the building, and his plans 
for the restoration of the church have been car- 
ried out, little by little, until the work has been 
brought at last to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Briefly, what has been done is as follows :— 
The wretched modern porch at the west end of 
the nave has been removed, and the two ancient 
doorways at the west end of the north and south 
aisles are restored to their original uses ; the part 
of the south aisle formerly occupied by the parish 
gun, is thrown into the church; the two hideous 
galleries have disappeared; new windows of 
Early character have taken the place of modern 
disfigurement at the west end of the nave; and 
the Flamboyanttracery is restored to the windows 
on the south side of thechurch; the chancel has 
been new vaulted throughout, and extended 
eastward 8 ft.; a modern excrescence, called 
the south porch, has given place to one in har- 
mony with the building; the tower, piers, and 
arches restored, and partially rebuilt; new granite 
copings and crosses placed on all the gables, 
the roofs re-tiled throughout, and the vaults and 





walls re-plastered; the curious internal stair- 
case has also been carefully restored. The seat- 
ing is entirely new, that of the nave and aisles 
being of red deal, stained and varnished, and 
that of the chancel of oak, of somewhat elabo- 
rate design ; a new pavement of tiles, supplied 
by Mr. Godwin of Lugwardine, Herefordshire, 
has been laid down throughout the church, that 
of the chancel being of rich and varied design ; 
and steps of Devonshire marble have been placed 
in the sacrarium. The windows, with few ex- 
ceptions, are filled with stained glass, principally 
the work of Messrs. Hardman & Co., and are 
exceedingly good, both in design and colour; 
two windows, by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, are 
equally good ; but the same, unfortunately, can- 
not be said for the east window, the work of a 
French firm, at Le Mans, which contrasts very 
unfavourably with the others. These windows 
are all gifts to the church. The pulpit, the 
gifs of two unknown ladies, is executed in 
Caen stone, by Mr. Boulton, of Cheltenham, 
from the architect’s drawings. The upper 
portion is circular on plan, springing from the 
octagon, and is divided into a series of panels 
by moulded arches, supported on marble 
columns, with carved capitals. The panels, 
which have diapered backgrounds, are filled 
with statuettes of the four Evangelists, and St. 
Paul, St. Peter, St. James, and St. Jude, com- 
prising the several writers of the New Testament. 
The cornice is carved, and is surmounted with a 
capping of alabaster, the same material being 
employed for the capping of the open balustrade 
on each side of the stone steps, which is sup- 
ported by marble columns. The pulpit rests on 
an octagonal base of polished red granite, worked 
in the island. The font, also a gift, is of grey 
granite, of bold design. 

The church will be warmed in winter by the 
apparatus of Messrs. Haden, of Trowbridge, and 
lighted at night by paraffine lamps of ornamental 
design. The organ, placed in the north chancel 
aisle, is built by Mr. Robson, of London, and is 
an instrument of considerable power. The case 
was designed by the architect. The lectern is 
in the form of an eagle, carved in oak by a 
native artist. 

The general contractor for the work was Mr. 
Le Sueur, of St. Helier’s, but the chancel fit- 
tings have been executed by Mr. Blamfield, also 
of St. Helier’s; and the altar-rail, parclose 
screens, &c., are the work of Messrs. Hart & Co., 
of London. The execution of the work generally 
reflects credit on all concerned. The total 
cost of the restoration will be between 4,3001. 
and 4,5001. 

Friday, the 5th of August, was the day fixed 
by the bishop for the re-consecration of the 
church, this ceremony being rendered necessary 
in his opinion by the extension of the chancel 
eastwards. The weather was all that could be 
wished, and the church was filled long before the 
appointed hour. 

At the conclusion of the service, the bishop, 
and a large number of the clergy and laity were 
entertained at luncheon in the school-room by 
the rector, the Rev. George Clement, to whose 
unwearied exertions the accomplishment of this 
great work has been mainly owing. The day 
will long be remembered by those present with 
peculiar satisfaction, as commemorating the first 
instance in the island of the restoration of an 
ancient church carried out fully and completely. 

There can be little doubt that what has been 
accomplished here will, under God’s blessing, do 
much to improve the state of Church feeling in 
the island generally, and to pave the way fora 
similar work in other churches, many of which, 
fully as interesting as St. Ouen’s, have fallen 
into a sad state of negléct and decay; and the 
presence of their bishop in the islands, who 
seems to have won all hearts, during this, his 
first visit among them, cannot fail of bearing 
good fruit. H. B. P. 








THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 


S1r,—In order fally to understand the merits 
of a case it is generally necessary to begin at 
the beginning. So far as I know, this has not 
yet been done in the matter of the Wellington 
Monument. 

The original cause of the delay in the com- 
pletion of the monument, and of the present 
money difficulty, is to be found in the award of 
prizes at the competition of sculptors. This 
will appear if the history of the work be fol- 
lowed ot. 

Of all the models sent in, that of Mr. Stevens 
was the only one which showed such a know- 


ledge of architecture and ornament, united with 
what ia looked upon as purely sculptor’s work, 
as to make it fit for the site chosen in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. This, I believe, is generally ad- 
mitted ; and, at aay rate, the judges knew that a 
“pervious”? monument was alone fitted for the 
site, and that Mr. Stevens’s design was the 
only one answering to that character. Upon 
what principle the prizes were awarded I 
do not know. It ought obviously to have 
been upon that of giving the first prize to the 
work best suited to the place for which it 
was designed; and, as every competitor knew 
where his work was intended to stand, this 
would have been perfectly fair to all. This 
principle, however, was not adopted. The bad 
effects of the first mistake were soon apparent. 
The first and second prize-holders were com- 
missioned to execute bas-reliefs, simply because 
they were first and second prize-holders, and 
they were paid out of the 20,0001. intended for the 
monument itself, and to which sum all the designs 
were originally made. 

Thus Mr. Stephens was placed in a false posi- 
tion at the very commencement of his labours ; 
and, as if it were not enough to cut down the 
price to be paid him, he was also required to 
erect a full-sized model of the monument, a pro- 
ceeding both unusual and unnecessary, and which 
added greatly to his expenses, compelling him to 
prepare and study expressly for it. That, under 
these circumstances, Mr. Stevens should have 
had to take other commissions, is not wonderful. 
He certainly might have refused the work alto- 
gether, but whether he would have been justified 
in doing so let artists judge. It now remains to 
be seen whether the country will allow Mr. 
Stevens to complete the national work at his 
own cost. If it does, I can only say that it 
deserves neither the work nor the war ot ie 








ROADMAKING IN THE METROPOLIS. 


A report has been made to the vestry of St. 
Giles’s, Camberwell, by their General Parposes 
Committee, in which are embodied the results of 
numerous inquiries on the subject of paving and 
road-making throughout the leading towns in 
England and Scotland. With few exceptions it 
appears that the footways are paved with York 
or other flag paving. In some cases special 
kinds of pavement are adopted from the circam- 
stance that the material is to be obtained near 
at hand. Attention has in many districts been 
directed to several kinds of composite paving or 
asphalte, for roads as well as footpaths. Bricks 
also are specially made for the purpose, and 
wood has been extensively used for pavements 








and roadways. 

The committee thought it would be advisable 
to take the material in the parish. Their fur- 
ther recommendations were :—That experiments 
be made with paving bricks for pathways; that 
where the leading pathways are wider than 6 ft. 
(and such as in their opinion from the traffic 
should be paved with York flags), in such cases 
the remaining portion of the pathways should 
be made up with one of the description of 
asphalte or tar paving; that paving works be 
done to the extent of 25,0001. or 30,0001.; that 
they be at once empowered to contract for 
paving works to the extent of 2,000/. in York 
flagging, and 1,000/. in tar paving or asphalte ;. 
and that North-terrace, Camberwell High-road, 
be paved at once with a 6 ft. course of 24-inch 
York flagging, and the remaining portion of the 
pathway with tar paving. The surveyor, whose 
opinion is attached, thinks there are many local 
streets in which the several kinds of asphalte 
and tar paving could be used with advantage. 

On the subject of the use of steam-rollers in 
repairing roads, the surveyor reported to the 
committee that he was of opinion that the heavy 
rollers used crushed and wasted the material, 
and until further experiments had been made he 
would not recommend the adoption of the steam- 
roller. A ‘five-ton horse-roller, at a cost of YO, 
he thought would be useful. The committee 
resolved to recommend the purchase of this, 
asking, however, for power to purchase a steam- 
roller divided into three five-ton portions, thus 
reducing the crushing power to which the sur- 
veyor had directed their attention, should they 
deem it advisable. It must be remembered that 
a heavy one has been in use for some time in 
Islington, and has at last been purchased by the 
vestry, and that its results are remarkably 
satisfactory. The vestry of St. Marylebone has 
also deserted the horse-roller, and is experiment- 
ing with the steam-power. 
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A Steam Road Rolling Company is announced, 
with a capital of 5,0001., in shares of 11. each. 
In a prospectus we are informed that for road 
maintenance the average of seven estimates 
shows a reduction over the present system of 
fally 40 per cent., whilst the saving to the public 
in wear and tear of horses, vehicles, and harness 
cannot well be estimated. The system has 
already been adopted in Liverpool, Sheffield, the 
London Parks, and Paris, a six years’ contract 
having been lately entered into in the last city 
at one-half the price formerly paid for horse- 
rolling. It is estimated that there are upwards 
of 1,100 miles of unpaved highways in the 
metropolitan districts alone, and the company 
propose to take a license for the use of the patent 
steam road-rolling engines of Messrs. Aveling & 
Porter and Messrs. Batho & Clark, for which it 
‘is believed that remunerative employment can 
always be found. 

Those who take an interest in the subject may 
advantageously study the report by Mr. Paget, 
C.E., recently alluded to by us as having been 
published by order of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, on “Steam Road-rolling, with special 
reference to the Metropolis.” 


RECLAMATION OF WASTE LAND. 


THE Gardeners’ Magazine gives a help to this 
our pet project :— 

From the known we argue to the unknown. 
This generation has seen enough of the reclama- 
mation of land to be well assured that a surface 
alone is wanted to form the foundation of an 
agrarian enterprise, that needs only prudent 
management to make ample returns on the 
Capital necessarily invested in it. We repeat 
that it is not in the first instance a question of 
good soil or bad soil, or nosoilat all. The better 
the soil, the better the prospect of success 
certainly; but, to begin with, a surface is enough, 
and, that there may be no mistake about our 
meaning, we will point to Dartmoor as offering 
surface only, and yet being well adapted to be- 
come cultivable land, and in due time make fair 
returns upon the outlay its conversion would 
involve. Whittlesea Mere affords one of the 
finest examples of reclamation in our time. 
Where the melancholy marshes spread far and 
wide, feeding only the wild duck and the bittern, 
magnificent crops of grass, corn, and roots are 
now annually raised upon the jet-black vegetable 
soil. This was a good case, and a question of 








of 401. a week. From this time rapid progress 
was made, and in the spring of last year it was 
decided to erect the present building, from plans 
prepared by Mr. Wm. Newby, of Manchester. 
The contract was taken by Mr. John Barker, of 
Burbage, for 1,314l. The site is freehold, pur- 
chased from the Dake of Devonshire, and con- 
tains 500 yards. The cellars, four in number, 
with the bakehouse, contain an area of about 
1,540 ft. The oven is fitted up with Tomlinson’s 
patent apparatus, and bakes twenty stones at 
one time. On the ground-floor is a shop, 28 ft. 
square inside, bounded on one side by a house 
for the shopman ; and on the other by a covered 
archway, and the staircase to the storerooms 
and office on the first-floor, and to the large 
room and ante-room on the second-floor. The 
large room is 46 ft. long by 29 ft. wide, 17 ft. 
high, and will seat 400 persous. In the ante- 
room is a fifty-gallon boiler, with water oven. 
In addition to the contract the fittings have cost 
1601. Since the removal to the new premises 
the society’s trade has increased upwards of 
50 per cent., with every prospect of soon being 
double. The members also keep increasing, the 
number now being 205, holding a share capital 
of upwards of 1,0701., with a reserve fund of 
391., and 151. of an additional fund, towards 
establishing a reading-room and library. Up to 
the present time the society has sold goods to 
the amount of 9,7001., and realised a net profit 
of more than 6v0l., after paying all expenses, 
thus reproducing about two-thirds of the 
members’ capital. 








SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY: WORKMEN’S 
TRAINS. 


Some time since the South-Eastern Company, 
of their own motion, put on workmen’s trains by 
which return tickets were issued between Wool- 
wich and any of the London stations, London 
Bridge, Cannon-street, or Charing-cross, at fares 
of 4d. for the twenty-two miles. It has been 
found that about 25 per cent. of those using the 
trains belong to classes for which they are not 
intended ; and, irrespective of the class of pas- 
sengers using them, it has been found that these 
trains do not pay. In relation to compensation in 
cases of accident to passengers by these trains, in 


last corresponding half-year, by 2,7171.; but 
the working expenses, without starving the line, 
have been less by 13,2631., which leaves an 
increased net profit of 10,5461. 

A dividend of 3} per cent. upon ordinary 
stock has been earned, but it was deemed pru- 
dent to declare a dividend at the rate of 2} per 
cent. per annum, after providing for loan and 
preferred stock, and to carry over a balance of 
22,9961. to the current half-year. 

The meeting, which was of a most harmonious 
character, was concluded by a vote of thanks to 
Sir Edward Watkin. 








COLOUR AND ARCHITECTURE. 


S1r,—I have only just seen Mr. Sharpe’s letter 
on “ Colour and Architecture” in the Builder of 
the 6th inst. Since my name is mentioned in it, 
I feel sure that you will allow me to say afew 
words in reply. 

There is much in Mr. Sharpe’s letter which 
will receive a very general assent. No doubt 
some of the attempts to apply coloured decora- 
tion to our churches deserve the epithets “ crude 
and gaudy” which he applies to them: no 
doubt colour ought not to interfere with archi- 
tectural form:—and so forth. But when he argues 
from the abuse against the use of colour in 
architecture, very few, I apprehend, will follow 
him. Mr. Sharpe, I feel sure, will readily admit 
that traces of coeval colour are so very often 
found in our church restorations that we may 
safely say that colour was commonly—if not 
uuiversally—used by the Gothic architects in 
their churches. I think he will also admit that 
the men who had sufficient knowledge of the 
priociples of art to produce the “ glorious archi- 
tectural effects,’ which he so justly eulogises, 
were little likely to injure those effects by an 
injadicious application of colour to them. If our 
modern attempts to colour Gothic churches are 
not very successful, is it not more likely that it 
is because we have not yet learnt how to do it, 
than because it cannot be done ? 

The use of stained glass windows was part of 
the ancient system of coloured decoration; we 
have learnt (after some initiatory failures) how to 
make and use stained glass as the old architects 
did, and we now apply it with excellent effect, 








the Acts of the Metropolitan, North London, Great 
Eastern, London, Chatham, and Dover, and Metro- 
politan District Companies, the compensation 





engineering rather than of experiment in agri- 
culture. But take a bad case, that of Salisbury 
Plain, which has been pronounced again and 
again by “competent authorities” utterly unfit 
for any purpose except the pasturage of sheep. 
‘Traverse the plain any time between midsummer 
and October, and see how the “ competent 
authorities” were slightly wanting in prophetic 
insight. See a piece here and a piece there 
ander the plough, and on these pieces turnips 
as good as ever were raised on what may be called 
a second-class soil. Barley, oats, and rye have 
been grown upon the plain, and on some of the 
older fields that have had the frequent aid of 
artificial manures we shall yet see wheat, and 
the homely scenes that accompany wheat on the 
land, as homely comforts accompany bread in 
the household. ‘‘ The wilderness and the solitary 
place shall be glad ; it shall blossom abundantly, 
and rejoice even with joy and singing.” 








OPENING OF A CO-OPERATIVE HALL AT 
BUXTON. 


THE new stores of the Buxton Co-opera- 
tive Society have been opened. According 
to a report which was read at the opening, the 
society was formed in January, 1866, by about 
twenty-two persons. Every obstacle was at first 
put in their way, and they frequently had to 
meet in the open air. None of the property 
owners would let them have a shop for love or 
money, and at last they gladly accepted a cellar 
offered to them by one of the members. They 
now commenced to deal in flour, their capital at 
this time being about 23/., and more than two 
tons at a time could not be bought to advantage. 
‘Cush had to be paid before the goods were de- 
livered. At the end of 1866, the members only 
numbered twenty-five, with a capital of 481. In 
1867, the old stores in Concert-place were taken 
by two members, as sufficient confidence was 
not felt in the general body to let them the pre- 
mises in the society’s name. At the end of that 
year the members had increased to ninety-three, 
with a capital of about 300l., doing a business 


to passengers by workmen’s trains is limited to 
1001. The South-Eastern Company reasonably 
requested Parliament in their Bill, which passed 
the late session, to grant them a like limitation, 
but their request was, for what reason we know 
not, not complied with. The subject was dis- 
cussed at the half-yearly meeting of the company 
held on Thursday, at noon, in the Cannon-street 
Hotel. Sir Edward W. Watkin, chairman of the 
company, expressed himself strongly in favour 
of the continuance of the workmen’s trains ; but 
the feeling of the proprietors appeared unani- 
mous against the conveyance of large numbers 
of passengers at such a very low fare, and with 





unlimited liability. The matter was Jeft in the 
hands of the Board, and it may be hoped that the 
many persons interested may approach the 
Board of Trade with such a representation as 
may induce them to grant the South-Eastern 
Company the comparative indemnity granted to 
other companies, in the matter of compensation, 
and thus prevent the trains from being taken 
off, as they may and probably will be, their con- 
tinuance being optional on the part of the com- 


pany. 

Sir Edward stated that they had been accused 
of sending large quantities of contraband of war 
to the Continent since war had been declared. 
He did not know that they had done so. They 
had sent medical stores freely over their line, 
and had had one offer, before the war was 
declared, to convey a large quantity of 
arms. They had intentionally quoted so high 
a rate that the consignment was not sent over 
their line. Recently the authorities of Scotland- 
yard had been instructed by the Home-Office to 
communicate with them (the South-Eastern 
Company), respecting a number of very heavy 
wooden cases labelled “ books,” which had been 
sent down the line en route for the Continent. 
The packages were suspected to contain arms, 
not books. These packages were detained and 
examined, and fuund to contain Bibles, not 
breech-loaders, on their way for distribution in 
the belligerent armies. 


We are going on to the use of wall-painting, and 
at present, perhaps, we are in the stage of 
initiatory failures; but I for one do not doabt 
that we shall before long achieve equally suc- 
cessful results in this mode of decoration also. 

That this success is to be attained by copying 
old examples Ido not say. Some of the ftrag- 
mentary examples of Medizval colouring which 
remain are very perplexing—to me at least ; and 
seem equally to deserve the epithets which Mr, 
Sharpe bestows on their modern reproductions. 
It is difficult—to me at least—to imagine how 
the coloured decoration of a building in which 
some of these fragments formed a portion could 
ever have produced a satisfactory effect. But 
knowing how skilful the old artists were— 
as their stained glass is enough to prove 
—in the use of colour, I humbly attribute 
my difficulty in appreciating these ancient 
examples of wall- painting entirely to the 
fragmentary nature of the examples, and to 
my ignorance of the principles on which the 
artist worked, and of the design of which this 
is a portion. I have never advocated the imita- 
tion of these ancient fragments; I have, on the 
contrary, frequently deprecated their 1estoration 
or reproduction ; but I think that to understand 
the principles on which the Gothic artists coloured 
their buildings, is our first step towards a satis- 
factory revival of the practice. 

What I have maintained, and still maintain, is, 
that every great school of architecture,—Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Gothic, 
—used decorative colour (and historical paint- 
ing and sculpture besides) to heighten the effeot 
of its great buildings; and that our modern 
public buildings are crude, incomplete, and un- 
satisfactory to the eye and mind, without these 
aids from the sister arts. What I have advo- 
cated, and still advocate, is, that our architects 
and painters should turn their attention to the 
subject, and rediscover and establish the prin- 
ciples on which the architect, the sculptor, and 
the painter ought to combine their work into 
a grand and harmonious whole. 

I rejoice greatly that in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
at length, the sculptor and painter are to be 
called in to complete the noble work of which 





The receipts of the South-Eastern have been 





less for the last half-year, as compared with the 


our great architect did his part so long ago. The 
little which has been already done is enough to 
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show what @ wonderful transformation may be 
effected in that cold and dingy interior. I re- 
joice in the anticipation that the decoration of 
St. Paul’s will spread, almost universally, the 
“ fashion” of completing our public buildings, 
and at the same time create a school of artists 
capable of doing it worthily. 
Epwarp L. Curts, 








RESTORATION: BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 


S1z,—Your correspondent “ B. B.” claims that 
St. James’s Church, Bury St. Edmunds, is “a 
fair example of the style” to which it belongs ; 
exactly what I inferred,—a fair example of a 
style in which detail (of mouldings, &c.) is in 
general flat, tame, and comparatively ineffective. 
He is right in preferring the arcade to that of 
St. Mary’s Church adjoining, the plan of the 
piers in which is exceptionally bad, so much so 
that, in the absence of documentary evidence, I 
should question it being earlier than St. James’s. 
As to the new roof over the latter, in the first 
place, a double hammer-beam roof is about the 
“ heaviest” roof in appearance that could well 
be devised; secondly, the roof is certainly, 
archzeologically, earlier in style than the sub- 
structure, having the usual characteristics of a 
roof of about the first quarter of the fifteenth 
century, whereas the substructure is what we 
usually refer to the last quarter of the same 
epoch ; and, thirdly, every one with an eye for 
architectural design (as apart from archeology) 
must perceive that with such a comparatively 
attenuated arcade, and such a narrow and lofty 
nave, the eye does not demand the further 
exaggeration of these proportions by a steep- 
pitched roof. This is so obvious that I cannot 
but give credence to a report that the eminent 
architect who was called in to restore this 
church fully intended to give it a roof in keeping 
with the rest of the building, but was over- 
ruled, in spite of his urgent representations, by 
some of those amateur ecclesiologists who 
manage these matters in country places, and who 
are as thorns in the side of the luckless architect 
who has to come in contact with them. 

“‘B. B.” must have oddly overlooked the drift 
of my letter, if he thought it necessary to point 
out that ‘‘a bad style may be tolerated in an old 
building, but can never be a fitting subject of 
reproduction in a new work.” The whole tenor 
of my remarks was adverse to the restoration of 
even bad parts of a building, and therefore, 
a fortiori, of a building altogether bad. If such 
a building falls into decay, sweep it away, and 
build a better one, A LOoKER-on. 








BRAEMAR CHURCH. 


S1r,—Seeing in a recent issue of the Builder, 
under the head of “ Notes from Scotland,” a 
statement relative to Braemar Church, which 
gives the name of Mr. Robert Lamb, of Dar- 
lington, as the architect, I beg to infurm you 
that Mr. Lamb is one of my assistants, and has 
acted in this, as in other matters, under my in- 
structions. Joun Ross, 








ARCH AOLOGICAL MEETINGS, 





Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian and 
Archeological Society. 


A MEETING of the members of this society has 
been held in the Concert-hall at Kirkby Lons- 
dale. Although 150 members had been invited 
by circular to attend the meeting, only fourteen 
made their appearance. A few ladies were also 
present. The Rev. J. Simpson read a paper, 
written by the Rev. Mr. Moore, of Bewcastle, 
upon the Koman stations in Cumberland, and the 
paper was ordered to be printed among the 
transactions of the society. After some conver- 
sation respecting the antiquities of Kirkby 
Lonsdale, the Rev. H. Ware read some notes 
upon the parish church. Subsequently the 
members lunched at the Royal Hotel, where 
preparations had been made for about forty 
persons, but only about twenty partook of the 
repast. 


Shefield Architectural and Archeological Society. 


The members of this society have made au 
excursion to South Wingfield Manor House, 
Derbyshire, to which we recently referred. They 
Were admitted by the courtesy of the Rev. 
Imanuel Halton, the owner of the estate. The 





Rev. J. Stacye, the president of the society, 
read a short paper on the history of South 
Wingfield or Winfield, sketching the descent of 
the property from the days of the Domesday 
survey. Mary Queen of Scots resided at Wing- 
field for about six months in 1569, and again for 
a short time in 1584, Tradition says that her 
apartments were in a range of buildings, now 
wholly destroyed, standing on the west side of 
the inner court. It appears from Sir Ralph 
Sadler’s papers, that there were in all 210 
gentlemen, yeomen, officers, and soldiers em- 
ployed in the custody of the Queen at Wivg- 
field, in the month of November, 1584. Her 
domestic establishment then consisted of five 
gentlemen, fourteen servitors, three cooks, four 
boys, three gentlemen’s men, six gentlewomen, 
two wives, ten wenches and children. ‘ The 
diet of the Queen of Scots on both fishe and 
fleshe days is said to have been about 16 dishes 
at both courses, dressed after their awne 
manner, sometimes more or less as the provision 
servethe.” Tne Queen and her train are said to 
have consumed about ten tuns of wine a year. 
Mr. Stacye described the different portions of 
the ruins, and the party then inspected them. 
The afternoon was spent in rambling about the 
ruins, under the guidance of Mr. Cupit, tenant 
of the manor farm; and before returning to 
Sheffield, the party partook of tea at the Peacock 
Inn, near the railway station. 








DOLGELLY MARKET-HALL AND PUBLIC 
ROOMS. 


Tuts building, which was opened on Thursday, 
the 11th inst., has been erected under the super- 
intendence of Mr. W. H. Spaull, architect, of 
Oswestry, On @ very commodious site in the 
centre of the town, and covers 4,960 super. feet ; 
it contains a general market, 60 ft. by 39 ft., 
with four shops, kitchen, two bed-rooms, four 
retiring-rooms ; an assembly-room, affording 
accommodation for 600 persons, with raised 
orchestra, and a spacious reading-room. The 
walls are of grey granite, relieved by light 
limestone dressings aud arches. 

The contract was taken by Messrs. Humphrey 
Jones, Rees Owen, and Evan Morris, of Dolgelly. 

The total outlay for building, stalls, chairs, 
gas-fittings, &c., was 2,2001, 








VERMIN IN NEW HOUSES. 


I THInk I can inform your correspondent, 
“R. W.,” of a remedy for the disagreeable 
visitors of which he complains. 

Some years ago a friend of mine came to a 
country vicarage, an old house, and found the 
upper rooms swarming with these insects; 
dozens, I might, perhaps, say hundreds of them 
might be scraped out from between the floor- 
boards. He made use of the receipt I give 
below, which most effectually destroyed them, 
and he has never been troubled with a single 
one in the house since. I also was troubled 
with several in my lodgings at the commence- 
meat of the year, but the same mixture has 
been entirely effectual in removing them all. 

The mixture I must tell you is a deadly 
poison. 

Spirits of wine, 4 oz.; spirits of turpentine, 
4 oz.; white mercury, } 0z.; camphor, } oz. 
Mix, and apply with brush to infested part. 

G. I. C. C. 





ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH, HIGHBURY 
NEW PARK. 


Mr. Henry Rypvon, of Highbury New Park, 
deserves more than a word of praise for the 
liberality which has led him, not merely to pre- 
sent the site for a church, but to build it at his 
own sole cost, probably nine or ten thousand 
pounds. Moreover, as a preliminary, Mr. Rydon, 
some six years ago, put up a temporary iron 
church and hall, at an expense of nearly 3,0001. 
Some of the parties intrusted think it too much 
to expect Mr. Rydon to erect two churches 
at his sole expense within six years, and they 
are subscribing with the idea of at least defray- 
ing the cost of the temporary church, but that 
has not yet been accomplished. It is hoped that 
this will be doue, and that the spire on the new 
edifice will be raised also by voluntary contribu- 
tions, 

St. Augustine’s was consecrated, a few days 
ago, by the Bishop of London. It is a spacious 





and handsome structure of brick, with stone 
dressings, in the style of the fourteenth century, 
with the nave divided from the aisles by stone 
columns and arches; and it has a clearstory. 
The architects are Messrs. Habershon & Brock, 
and the contractors, Messrs. Perry & Son, of 
Stratford. 

The organ is divided, one part being on the 
right, the other on the left, of the chancel; and 
the movements have the aid of electricity. 

The Rev. Gordon Calthrop is the minister. 

Mr. Rydon is the owner of most of the land 
round about, green fields a very few years ago, 
and now nearly all covered with large houses. 
The clay which was under the turf is now above 
it, in the shape of walls. 








CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


In a letter to the Times Dean Howson says :— 
The architect’s estimate for the complete restora- 
tion is 55,5007. To this some additions must be 
made, in consequence of our having discovered 
that foundations were wanting, and that parts of 
the walls were in a bad and perplexing condi- 
tion, so that it would probably be safe to say 
that the whole will cost 60,0001. During the 
present year very rapid progress has been made 
in the work of restoration. The exterior of the 
tower has been entirely renewed. The uncouth 
structure of comparatively recent construction 
which used to disfigure the south side of the 
Lady Chapel is gone. The exterior is restored 
to its original form and beauty. Windows also 
of great beauty have been inserted here, and 
others of a decorated character in the clear- 
story of the choir. An entirely new roof, covered 
with lead, is being constructed for the nave; the 
groining of that part of the church is steadily 
advancing, as well as its exterior reparation at 
the west end and throughout the southside. The 
completion of the whole work may be expected 
‘to occupy three years; but, in order that we 
may make sure of this result, it is necessary that. 
our subscription list should be continuously rein- 
forced.. We shall be peculiarly grateful if indi- 
vidual contributors, or separate families, will 
make themselves responsible each for some- 
distinctive portion of the work, as, for instance, 
a window, a buttress, or a section of the 
cloister. 








THE ARTIZANS’ AND LABOURERS’ 
DWELLINGS ACT. 


Tue Act empowering vestries and district 
boards to take down or improve dwellings occu- 
pied by working men and their families, which 
are unfit for human occupation, and for the 
building and maintenance of better dwellings, has 
been extensively carried out in the parish of St. 
Luke. Upwards of fifty houses have been 
brought under its operation, and the object of 
the Act successfully accomplished. There has 
only been one case reported in the parish wherein 
the owner of premises refused to comply with 
the orders of the vestry, and intimated his in- 
tention of appealing to the Quarter Sessions ; 
but, on further reflection, he deemed it prudent 
to carry out the order, and has since converted 
the dwelling-houses into stables. A great deal 
still remains to be done in this and other eastern 
parishes, in many of which no action has yet 
been taken by the vestries or other local autho- 
rities, nor have the inhabitants resolved to put 
the machinery of the Act in motion, so that in 
these cases the Act is, in reality, inoperative. 








CONDITION OF DUBLIN. 


THE Irish Builder says :— 

“The writer in the Builder has not yet ceased 
to pour out his store of censure on ‘ the powers 
that be’ in our city. In his paper, in Satur- 
day’s issue, he fearlessly asserts that ‘ Dublin 
is not half cleansed.’ He names several dis- 
tricts in which ‘ corporate vigilance can never 
be detected.’ Certain it is that the 

 Chiel’s amang us, takin’ notes,’ 

and however shrewdly we had previously con- 
ceived such to be the case, we are confirmed in 
our opinion, when the writer tells us,—‘ We have 
walked through these quarters, and examined 
the house property, questioned the dwellers as 
to their wants, and, during our visit, seen suffi- 
cient with our own eyes to justify every word 
we have written or may write.’ 

“ With respect to his queries as to the railings 
in front of Old Trinity, and the ‘ dead wall’ in 
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College-street, we are happy to inform the 
writer that, within the past fortnight, the works 
have been in progress. The blocks of Bally- 
nocken granite for the base are on the ground; 
the foundations are laid about 10 ft.in. We 
regret that they have not been laid still nearer 
the frontage line of the College, and with a lesser 
curve towards the street.” 








BUILDINGS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Lievt.-Cot, Scott, as secretary, writes thus: 

I am directed by her Majesty’s Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851, to transmit the 
enclosed copy of a letter which has been ad- 
dressed by them to the honorary secretaries of 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, 

The Architectural Association, 

The Architectural Exhibition, and 

The Architectural Museum, 
and to state that her Majesty’s Commissioners 
will feel obliged if you will be good enough to 
cause it to be published in the next impression 
of the Builder. 


** Srr,—I am directed by her Majesty’s Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851 to inform you that in their 
Opinion the great interest at present felt in the question 

national education, and the fact that educational works 
and appliances are intended to form a prominent feature 
of the approaching International Exhibition of 1871, seem 
to i asuitablo occasion for the formation, at the 
Exhibition, of a large and important collection of models 
plans, and elevations of colleges, school buildings, and 
other edifices designed for educational purposes. 

It is therefore the intention of her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners to request the Committee of Selection for Archi- 
tecture to assist them in forming such a collection, by 
devoting their particular attention to the designs, draw- 
ings, and models relating to school buildings which may 
be submitted to them, and her Majesty’s Commissioners 
have determined to place at their disposal on this occasion, 
in addition to the amount of space which will be regularly 
set apart for architectural works at these annual exhibi- 
tions, a supplementary allotment, to be specially devoted 
to plans, drawings, and models of school neg 

othing, then, remains but to secure the co-operation 
of the architectural profession in this work, and I am 
therefore directed to ask you to have the kindness to 
make known to the members of your society the views 
= _— of her Majesty’s Commissioners on this 
subject,” 








THE CHEESEWRING. 


Sirn,—The propping to which your correspondent, 
**H. B. W.,” alludes, was done last year, by order of the 
Duchy authorities, 1t was adopted as a precaution against 
the pow rd to which the Cheesewring was exposed, through 
the foolish practice of rocking the upper beds attempted 
by many of the visitors. For any other purpose it would 
have been simply ridiculous. 

Time will not allow us to do more at present than 
repeat our assertion, that the Cheesewring is not endan- 
gered by our operations ; its security, as far as we are 
concerned, has been amply provided for. 

Joun Fresman & Sons. 








THE GREAT-HORTON FINE ART AND 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, BRADFORD. 


TuE Exhibition, which has for some time been 
in preparation at the New Congregational 
School, Great Horton, has been formally opened. 
A large and fashionable company assembled in 
the large room on the first floor of the building, 
converted during the exhibition into a picture 
gallery, the Mayor of Bradford in the chair. A 
great many ladies of Bradford and the district 
were present. A choir composed of vocalists 
and instrumentalists, members of the Bradford 
Festival Choral Society and others, occupied a 
large portion of the platform, and opened the 
proceedings by singing the solo and chorus, 
“The Marvellous Work.” 

The exhibition is one of considerable extent. 
The building in which it is held is well adapted, 
in the size of its principal apartment, the number 
of its smaller ones, and in the possession of a 
long corridor, fur the purposes to which it is 
yen The principal departments may be 

escribed as art collections (including many 
subdivisions), objects of natural history, objects 
of vertu, and machinery. Of these departments 
that of art is the most important. 








Vacant Land in the City.—The City 
Press points out that the corporation have at 
the present time upwards of 40 acres of Jand in 
the City, which is vacant and entirely unpro- 
ductive. The greater part of this land is situate 
in the neigbourhood of the Holborn Viaduct 
and the New Meat Market at Smithfield; but 
there are several plots in much more central 
positions, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hackney.—The foundation-stone has been laid 
of a new church for South Hackney. It is to 
be called Christ Church. The edifice will occupy 
a space of ground between Victoria Park-road 
and the angle of Victoria Park. The style will 
be the Middle Pointed, and the church will con- 
sist of nave, side aisles, and chancel. A large 
window will occupy the western gable, with 
three-light windows in the chancel, which will 
be apsidal. No side windows are intended. 
The walls will be of brick, with stone ashlar 
work, and the roof open-timbered. In the 
chancel will be a sedilia. The entrance at the 
western extremity will show a lofty tower. 
Three descriptions of stone seem to be employed, 
—Portland and Bisham stone for the outside, and 
Bath for the internal ribbed and moulded work, 
&c. The tower, it is said, will be of Bisham 
stone; but we think, from an examination of it, 
it appears altogether too soft and weak for its 
intended purpose. With tower and spire, the 
contract price is put down at 4,875l., and the 
church is to afford accommodation to about 800 
people. South Hackney is at present well pro- 
vided with churches. It has noless than fifteen, 
although thirty years ago it had but two. Of 
the architectural character of the churches, how- 
ever, we cannot speak very highly. The present 
structure will be erected from the plans of Mr. 
Wiggington, architect.——The district church of 
St. Mark, which is situate in the Sandringham- 
road, has been consecrated by the Bishop of 
London. There are a vast number of empty 
houses in the vicinity. The structure is very 
large, affording accommodation for no less than 
1,713 persons, exclusive of the gallery. The ten 
pillars supporting the edifice are painted a dull 
chocolate colour picked out with gold, and the 
bricks are painted blue, red, white, and black. 
All the windows arestained. The roof is of oak, 
varnished, and the pews are constructed of the 
same material. The edifice already has cost 
11,0001., exclusive of the site, which was given 
by Mr. Amburst. When the incumbency was 
first offered to Mr. Pilkington, 3,8001. were re- 
quired to pay off the builders, &c., and to render 
the church fit for consecration; but of that sum 
2,9521. have been subsequently raised, and there 
remains at the present time a pressing want of 
8481. to wipe off the debt. Those figures, how- 
ever, did not take into account 1,500. for the 
completion of the tower and spire, and 3501. for 
the purchase of an organ and font, and the cost 
of schools and parsonage, which sooner or later 
will have to be built, and subscriptions are 
earnestly solicited. 

Bristol— An adjourned vestry meeting has 
been held at St. George’s, Easton-in-Gordano, to 
consider a proposition to take down and rebuild 
the church for that part of the parish. Since a 
district church has been built at Pill, it has 
been found much too large for the population, 
which numbers about 500 in the whole. Itisa 
very plain-looking building, built on to an old 
tower, and has sittings for about 800. Most of 
the vestry people appear to have a great dislike 


to the pulling down of St. George’s Church, as 


it has only been built between forty and fifty 
years; and they thought it would do very well 
for them. Still, no opposition was offered to a 
resolution to the effect that the church shall bo 
rebuilt in accordance with the plans produced, 
if the necessary funds can be raised, and the ne- 
cessary faculty is to be applied for. There is 
every probability, the local Times believes, that 
the church will be rebuilt in the course of the 
ensuing year. Plans and specifications were 
submitted to the meeting. The total cost is 
about 2,0001. It is proposed that the new church 
shall take the form of a memorial of the late 
vicar, the Rev. Henry Mirehouse. Altogether, 
about 1,0001. have been promised towards the 
sum required to rebuild the church. 
Dodleston.—It is now more than a year ago 
since the work of restoring, or almost re-build- 
ing the parish church of Dodleston was com- 
menced. The sum required for the work was 
3,0001., as it was proposed to rebuild the church, 
with the exception of the tower. Mr. Douglas, 
of Abbey-square, Chester, was selected as the 
architect, and he has not departed widely from 
the features of the old church, which was in the 
Perpendicular Gothic style. Both the nave and 
the aisle have been considerably widened, and 
what was formerly the chapel has been utilised 
as an organ chamber and vestry. The whole of 
the tower has been restored, the upper part re- 
constructed and a polygonal capping or spire 
added. This part of the work, inclading the re- 





casting of a bell, and the addition of a new one, 
together with a new clock, has been carried out 
as a memorial of the late Dean Anson. The en. 
trance to the edifice is by means of a rather 
quaint half-timbered porch, on the north side, 
near the tower. With this exception the material 
used in the construction is the red sandstone 
from Handbridge. The roof is open over the 
nave and .aisle, but panelled over the choir and 
chancel; chocolate and white in the former, and 
green and gold in the latter, being the predomi. 
nating colours. The decorative artists who exe. 
cuted this work, and also the Agnus Dei and 
lettering on the east wall surrounding a stained. 
glass window, were Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne, of London. An inscription in the lower 
part of the window shows that it is in memo: 
of Frederick Anson, D.D., Dean of Chester, and 
Rector of Dodleston, who died May 8th, 1867, 
aged 88 years. The Christian ministry furnished 
the ideal subjects for the artist, Mr. Wailes, of 
Newcastle. A coloured window at the opposite 
end, now that the tower is thrown open, would 
be a desirable addition. The woodwork is of 
varnished pitch pine, if we except the lectern, 
which is of oak, and the stalls and pulpit are 
carved. All the seats, which will accommodate 
300 persons, are open, and, we presume, will be 
free. The passages between them are paved 
with red and black tiles, and the chancel with 
encaustic tiles. The churchyard has been ex- 
tended by slips of ground on the north and the 
east,and on the south by # much larger piece, 
which have been given by the Marquis of West- 
minster; and the same nobleman has defrayed 
the cost of the wall enclosing the same, as well 
as the lych-gate through which the churchyard 
is entered from the village. The cost, exclusive 
of this, and the tower, was 3,000/. Mr. Henry 
Wigginer, of Chester, was the builder; and Mr. 
John Harrison, of Chester, contracted for the 
joiner’s work. The edifice has been opened for 
divine service. 

Calverley. — St. Wilfrid’s (parish) Church, 
Calverley, has been restored and re-opened. 
During the last sixteen months extensive altera- 
tions, amounting to a complete restoration, have 
been in progress at this ancient church. The 
present restoration was prefaced by the removal 
of pews, galleries, &c., since which the whole of 
the roofs have been taken down. That to the 
nave, which was originally covered with lead, 
and the only one formed of ancient timbers, has 
been raised to its original pitch, boarded, felted, 
and covered with grey slate. The other roofs 
are entirely new, constructed of Memel timber, 
and boarded, felted, and slated. Owing to the 
defective construction of the former chancel roof, 
the walls had been thrown considerably out of 
the perpendicular, thus rendering the rebuilding 
of the chancel imperative. All the old masonry, 
however, that proved sound has been retained, 
and the new chancel is an almost exact repro- 
duction of the old one, with the exception that 
it is lined internally with ashlar instead of 
rough walling. The aisles of the nave and 
chancel, which were of recent construction, have 
been pulled down and extended laterally in order 
to provide additional accommodation, the east 
portion of the north aisle being now used as a 
vestry, and the adjoining bay forming the organ- 
chamber, screened off from the chancel, &c., by 
an oak screen. The present porch is new, all 
traces of the old work having been destroyed ; 
but the doorway into the church is the original 
one, repaired and rebuilt. In the course of the 
work it was discovered that the foundations of 
the nave arcade had been rendered insecure by 
interments within the church. This has necessi- 
tated the taking out of the pillars, the con- 
struction of deeper and stronger foundations, 
and the substitution of new stonework in place 
of the defective masonry. The walls of the 
clearstory have been cleaned from plaster, and 
the stonework pointed. The walling above the 
nave arches is new, to match the tower walling. 
The old chancel arch being insecure, a new one 
of loftier proportions has been substituted. The 
whole of the seats, stalls, doors, &c., are of oak ; 
and the level of the original floor, sloping from 
west to east, has been retained. The church is 
warmed by means of Haden’s hot-air apparatus, 
and the lighting is effected by metal standards, 
the production of Messrs. Hart, Son, & Peard, of 
London. The organ has been built by Mr. F. W. 
Nicholson, Bradford. The east window, with its 
tracery, has been restored at the cost of Mr. 
Horsfall and family, of Hornby Grange. The 
west window is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
H. Gray, of Calverley, who likewise present the 
communion-tablets and the oak communion-rails. 
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The other stained-glass windows, which are in 
the chancel, are the gifts of the family of the 
late vicar, the Rev. 8. Redhead, of the Rev. A. 
and Mrs. Brown, the family of Mrs. Sykes, late 
of Leeds; and a lady, in grateful remembrance 
of the late Dr. Ramsbottom, of Leeds. The oak 
for nave roof was given by Mr. Margerison, parish 
clerk. The church-yard has been levelled 
throughout. The cost of the works, exclusive of 
stained glass, has been about 3,600. The con- 
tractor was Mr. John Tomlinson, of Leeds. The 
works have been carried on under the direction 
of Messrs. Healey, architects, Bradford, by whom 
the plans of the restoration were prepared. 








Hooks Received. 


Sussex Archeological Collections. Published by 
the Sussex Archeological Society. Vol. xxii. 
Sussex: G. P. Bacon, High-street, Lewes. 
1870. 

Tye volume just now issued by the Sussex 
Archeological Society, if not one of the best of 
the very valuable series to which it belongs, a 
value acknowledged on many occasions in these 
pages, contains a considerable amount of inte- 
resting matter and a number of illustrations of 
more or less merit, including a portrait of the 
late Mr. W. H. Blaauw, to whom the society 
mainly owes its origin. ‘“ Notes on Pre-historic 
Burial in Sussex,” by the Rev. Henry Smith, 
M.A., and an account of a curious mural paint- 
ing lately discovered in Wisborough Green 
Church, are valuable. Many, too, will read with 
interest a memoir by the Rev. Edward Turner, 
M.A., of Henry Smith, commonly known as “ Dog 
Smith,” written with special reference to his 
Sussex charities. Henry Smith, who died in 
1627, gave large sums of money, partly before 
his death, to various parishes in Sussex, Surrey, 
and elsewhere, for charitable uses, and mainly 
“for the settinge of the poore on worke.” As he 
wisely directed that the sum (generally 1,0001.) 
should be expended in the purchase of land, 
the gross income at the present time must 
be enormous. For instance, he left 1,0001. “to 
buy lands for perpetuity to redeeme poore 
captives and prisoners from the Turkish 
tyrannie.”’ The land purchased with this in 
Brompton, known as Smith’s Charity Estate, and 
long since covered with houses, already brings 
in a very large income, which in the course of a 
few yeara, as the leases fall in, will become 
immense. A history of the way in which the 
various sums left by Smith have increased, and 
of the manner in which the proceeds are now 
applied, would be valuable. 

To meet the views of members of the Sussex 
Society who did not join at the commencement, 
it is proposed, if a sufficient number of names be 
sent in at once, to reprint vols. ii., iii., and v., at 
present not attainable. 

Mr. Mark Antony Lower announces a new 
“History of Sussex,” certainly long wanted, in 
two octavo volumes uniform with those of the 
Archzological Society. We shall besorry, how- 
ever, if it be thus restricted. Within such limits 
it cannot be complete, and it will have the effect 
of preventing for some time longer the publica- 
tion of a thoroughly satisfactory history of the 
county. 








Land and Houses: the Investor’s Guide to the 
Purchase of Ground Rents, Houses, fc. By 
JOHN PaRNELL, Estate Agent. London: 
Effingham Wilson. 1870. 


THE main object of this brochure is rather to 
make personal clients than to instruct fully 
would-be investors. Still, it does something, 
and would lead an intending buyer to think for 
himself, and inquire further. We will not en- 
dorse the writer’s recommendation of short lease- 
holds, as “a very good investment,” though the 
hint is given that the amount likely to be required 
for dilapidations at the end of the lease should 
be properly estimated; nor can we agree with 
him in advising that a mortgagee who has lent 
2,0001. upon freehold houses, producing 1801. per 
annum when let, may safely lend another 500l. 
on the same security, and still have plenty of 
margin. 





Stables and Stable Fittings. London: St. 


Pancras Ironwork Company. 1870. 
As we have recently drawn attention to the 
stables and loose boxes fitted up as models by 
this company, at their works, in Old St. Pancras- 


road, we need only say of the little work before 
us, that it is a trade book supplementary to those 
models, and includes a considerable amount of 
useful information on the subjects of which it 
treats,—* stables and stable fittings,”—irrespec- 
tive of the company’s special manufactures. 





The Practical Solution of the Great Sewage Ques- 
tion, by a Combination of the Irrigation and 
Precipitating Processes. By WILLIAM JUSTYNE. 
John Day. London, 1870. 

READING the first portion of this book, the chief 
object of it would seem to be to discredit the 
utilisation of sewage by irrigation, the system 
being pronounced unprofitable and detrimental 
to the public health, although there is not at 
present, at any rate, the least evidence to that 
effect. Reading further, however, it is found 
that this is but secondary, the main purpose 
being to advocate the A B C process, the 
managers of which are certainly the most inde- 
fatigable trumpeters that we have heard for 
some time. We have no wish to prevent Mr. 
Justyne, or any other writer, from advocating to 
the utmost a system of which he may think well, 
but we do most seriously object to the endeavour, 
as made in this book, to raise a cry against 
sewage irrigation on the ground of its spreading 
cholera and all sorts of dreadful diseases to slay 
“new hosts of human victims at every variation 
of the wind,” without a tittle of reliable evidence 
to support the assertions. The hollowness of the 
cry is shown by the advice, with which the book 
concludes, that the sewage of towns should be 
used to irrigate land, but that it should be done 
through the A B C Company, who would see 
that the sewage was applied at the right times 
and in moderate quantities. 








Miscellunen, 





The New Law on Public Education.— 
The Act to provide for public elementary educa- 
tion in England and Wales has been issued. 
There are two sections and five schedules in the 
statute. The Act is divided into two parts— 
“Local provision for schools,’ and “ Parlia- 
mentary grant,’—and then apportioned under 
several heads. The new law does not extend to 
Scotland or Ireland. Oa the “ religious ques- 
tion” there are several regulations not requiring 
children to attend religious instruction. The 
Education Department is to make school dis- 
tricts, and provide school accommodation for 
the children resident in each district. A weekly 
fee is to be paid by each child attending school, 
which may be remitted on account of poverty. 
Free schools may be established. Any sum 
required to meet a deficiency in the expenses is 
to be paid out of the local rate. With regard to 
“attendance at schools,” the Education Depart- 
ment may make bye-laws, and require the 
attendance of children not less than five years 
nor more than thirteen years of age. No penalty 
with costs is to exceed 5s. After the 31st of 
March next, no Parliamentary grant is to be 
made except to a public elementary school. In 
the schedules annexed to the Act there are rules 
as to school Boards in the metropolis and else- 
where, with a description of the school districts, 
and the rating authorities are mentioned in the 
statute. . 


The Drainage Question at Ashford.—A 
fally-attended meeting of the Local Board has 
been held to decide as to the appointment of an 
engineer to advise as to the drainage of the 
town, and the removal of the sewage from the 
river into which the outfalls at present flow. 
Letters were read from Mr. Bateman and Mr, 
Baldwin Latham, stating their charges for plans 
and reports. The chairman and others were 
averse to going to the ontlay, believing it to be 
unnecessary, and that a local engineer or sur. 
veyor could prepare a satisfactory plan. It was 
contended by others that, looking at the fever 
which had lately prevailed in the town, and the 
communication from the Sanitary Commis- 
sioners, the Government would certainly inter- 
fere, and at a very heavy cost to the town, if 
the sewage were not taken out of the river ; and 
it was farther contended that an engineer from 
a distance, and of large experience, was required 
to grapple with this matter, as local parties 
would be more open to personal influences. On 
a division, it was resolved, by a large majority, 
to employ Mr. Baldwin Latham; and a com- 





mittee was appointed to meet that gentleman. 


New Hospital at Tamworth Workhouse. 
The local guardians having determined to erect 
an entirely new building instructed their 
surveyor, Mr. N. Joyce, of Stafford, to confer 
with the Poor-law Board and prepare plans 
for a suitable building, at a cost not to 
exceed 1,000. A design prepared by Mr. 
Joyce, and approved by the Poor-law Board 
was adopted by the guardians. The building 
was arranged for twenty-eight beds. On the 
ground floor, in the centre of the building, are 
a kitchen and sleeping-room for the nurse, and 
on the right and left hand sides are day-rooms 
for male and female patients respectively. Com- 
municating with the day-rooms are sleeping- 
rooms for those patients who are too infirm to 
ascend the staircases. On the upper floor are 
three wards—one for males, one for females, 
and a third for special cases. To secure perfect 
ventilation the wards and day-rooms have been 
placed so that there are windows in opposite 
sides of each room. The windows have been so 
arranged that they occupy spaces between the 
beds, and not in any case over them. Ali the win- 
dowsare hung to open both at the top and bottom, 
but if at any time it should be found imprac- 
ticable to admit a direct current of air through 
the windows, fresh air can be admitted by means 
of iron louvre ventilators fixed near the ceilings. 
The water-closets are placed in wings projecting 
from the main building, approached by passages 
from the landings. These passages, as well as 
the closets, have windows on each side, so that 
no effluvia can possibly escape into the wards or 
day-rooms. Hot and cold water are laid on to 
supply the lavatories and baths. The work has 
been completed by Mr. Joseph H. Clarson, at a 
cost of 9981. 14s. 


Norfolk-street, Strand.—It is only fair on 
Norfolk-street, Strand, through which an opening 
is being made to the Embankment, to state that 
it was not always quite so uninteresting a street 
as of late years it has appeared. In the Post- 
man for January 13, 1698, it is stated :—“ On 
Monday night the Czar of Muscovy arrived from 
Holland and went directly to the house prepared 
for him in Norfolk-street, near the waterside.” 
William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, lived 
in Norfolk-street. His circumstances, at a certain 
period of his life, were so involved that it was 
not safe for him to go abroad. He chose the 
house as one from whence he might upon occa- 
sion slip out by water. In the entrance to it he 
had a peeping-hole, through which he could see 
any person who came to him. One of these, 
having been made to wait more than a reason- 
able time, knocked for the servant, when he 
asked, “ Will not thy master see me ?” 








“Friend,” answered the servant, “he has seen 
thee, but he does not like thee.” Last, but not 
least, we learn from the Spectator that Sir Roger 
de Coverley, when in town, put up occasionally 
in lodgings in Norfolk-street, although he had a 
house in Soho-square.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The New Workhouse at Hertford.—A 
letter from Messrs. W. Wilds & Sons, architects, 
was read at the last meeting of the local 
Guardians, in which they say:—‘* We have 
examined every door in the new workhouse, and 
find very many of the frames and hinges in a 
very faulty condition, attributable to the wood 
bricks and lintels, which, although sufficient in 
number and size, must have been put in wet, or, 
perhaps, in a wet season (for every inch of rough 
fir in sight has shrunk). Consequently, the 
frames and hinges are not firm!y held, and in 
some cases there is a lack of sufficient weight in 
the wood bricks to resist the leverage of the 
doors ; and the current of air in the corridor and 
passages, at times very strong, has caused 
slamming of the doors, thereby aggravating, if 
not ia a great measure producing, these defects. 
- « The most inexpensive and effectual 
remedy to be obtained is a wedging up of the 
lintels and wood bricks, securing the fittings to 
the floor, and, above all, fixing a check-spring to 
prevent the violent jar from the sudden closing 
of those most exposed to the effect of the wind 
and most used.” The suggestions are to be 
carried out. 

New Markets for Aberystwith. — Two 
market-halls are in rapid progress of construc- 
tion in Aberystwith. They have been got up by 
rival limited liability companies. The memorial 
stone of the one in Market-street has been 
recently laid by Colonel Powell, of Nanteos, who 
has granted a long lease of the site on which the 
old market stood, which market is to be entirely 
taken down. The Terrace-road Market is already 





opened. 
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Cheap Railway Travelling for Working 
Men.—At a recent meeting of the Metropolitan 
Association for Procuring Cheap and Regular 
Railway Transit for the Working Classes, the 
chairman, Mr. Dawson, read a number of letters 
from gentlemen and members of Parliament, 
expressing cordial approval of the objects of the 
society. Earl Fortescue said: “One penny per 
ton per mile is found to be a remunerative 
charge for the conveyance of coal by railway. 
A ton weight of men and women—from twelve 
to eighteen persons, without luggage—load and 
unload themselves from the train, besides bring- 
ing and taking themselves away. Even at the 
low fares you propose, this ton of intelligence 
would, on an average of the distance travelled, 
and their own individual weight, pay at least 
twice as much as one ton of coal pays at 1d. per 
mile. In cage of accidents the railway com- 
panies should only have very moderate claims 
for compensation to pay—in fact, only enough to 
keep up a penalty upon carelessness; for each 
passenger, before he starts, has, by aslight extra 
payment, the power of insuring, from a well- 
known company, a good sum for himself or his 
family in case of accidental injury or death on 
the journey.” There was some conversation as 
to the fature action of the association, eepe- 
cially in reference to the Great Eastern Railway 


Damages from Fall of a Grand Stand.— 
At the Leeds Assizes, in the Crown Court, before 
Justice Brett, damages have been given for 
injuries to a woman by the fall of the grand 
stand at Rotherham, in March, 1869. The de- 
fendants were members of a committee, and 
their defence was that the stand was properly 
made, but that certain stays and supports had 
been removed. They also urged that the profits 
were to be devoted to charitable purposes. The 
judge referred two questions to the jury, first, 
did certain persons, without the knowledge of 
the defendants, remove and carry away some of 
the struts or supports? secondly, did the stand 
fall in consequence of the removal of such sup- 
ports? If they found the first question in the 
affirmative, then the plaintiff could not recover. 
If reasonable care and skill were exercised on 
the part of the defendants, then the plaintiff 
could not recover. The case seemed to come to 
this, were there diagonals or were there not? If 
there were diagonals put the whole length, then 
the stand was properly constructed ; otherwise 
it was certainly defective. The jury found a 
verdict for plaintiff, damages 851. Plaintiff had 
previously offered to accept 70l. in full dis- 
charge. 


A Mechanics’ Institute for Eazel Grove, 
Stockport.—The foundation stone of a Me- 
chanics’ Institute has been laid in this village. 
Mr. J. W. Legh, M.P., of Lyme Park, gave an 
eligible plot of land for a site in the centre of 
the village, with the buildings standing thereon. 
It is situate at the end of Hatherlow-lane, and 
has a frontage to the Buxton turnpike road of 
54 ft. and of 47 ft. in the lane just mentioned. 
The institution will be of brick, with stone base 
in a line with the corner-stone, and fire-brick 
cornice, the windows being arched, and locked 
in with key-stones. It will be two stories in 
height, independent of the basement story. On 
the first floor will be a reading-room, 21 ft. by 
30 ft.; a library, 14 ft. square; and two class- 
rooms, each 21 ft. by 15 ft. Above these is a 
large lecture-hall, 54 ft. by 30 ft., with convenient 
ante-rooms. There is a porter’s house attached. 
The building will cost over 1,0001., towards 
which nearly 4001. have yet to be raised. The 
architect is Mr. Samuel Howard, jun., and the 
builder Mr. Samuel Howard, sen., both of Disley. 


Postponement of the International 
Working Men’s Congress.—In consequence 
of the war, the General Counci! of the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association has appealed 
to the Continental sections to sanction the sus- 
pension of the rule which makes it imperative 
that the annual Congress should meet on the 
first Monday in September. In their replies the 
sections are unanimous in stating that, under 
existing circumstances, the Congress could not 
be held anywhere at the appointed time, and 
they authorise the Council to appoint the time 
and place of meeting according to its judgment. 
Some are of opinion that the Congress may be 
held in Paris at no distant date. The meeting 
of the Fifth Annual Congress is accordingly 
postponed till earliest opporiunity. 

Paris.—Messrs. Bacon have published a 


cheap map of Paris, showing clearly the forti- 
fications, walls, and forts. 





Monumental.—A memorial has been erected 
at Wexford to the memory of the late Mr. John 
E. Redmont, who expended a fortune in the 
improvement of that town. He introduced 
steamship and railway conveyance, reclaimed 
some thousands of acres from the sea, built the 
approaches at both ends of the town, and to 
assist in obtaining a free bridge across the 
Slaney he contributed 5,0001. A monument, 
in the form of a Medizval altar tomb, to the 
memory of the late Colonel Ferguson, has just 
been erected on the Castle Hill, in the Raith 
grounds, near Kirkaldy, in Scotland. It is 
sculptured in Carrara marble, and was designed 
and executed by Mr. John Hutchison, R.S.A. 
The sides and ends of the monument are enriched 
with quatrefoil panels. Extending over the top, 
and in relief, isan Early English cross, with the 
sacred monogram I.H.8S. The whole marble 
rests on a massive plinth in one block of polished 
red granite. 


Fire on Herne Bay Pier.— On Sunday 
night a fire broke out at the extreme end of the 
wooden pier, Herne Bay, owing to some cause at 
present unexplained. A great number of spec- 
tators quickly assembled, but, owing to the 
absence of any person in authority, there was 
considerable delay before proper measures were 
adopted for preventing the flames spreading. 
As soon, however, as some of the officials of the 
place arrived, a number of men were set to work, 
and the progress of the fire was effsctually 
stopped. If this accident should have the effect 
of obtaining attention to the pier generally, it 
will be a good thing for Herne Bay. 


Watering Roads.—Dr. Whitmore, in his 
Report on the Health of the Parish of St Mary- 
lebone, during July last, says,— During the 
summer most of our crowded streets have been 
watered on alternate days with a weak solution 
of carbolic acid, as has been the custom for the 
last four years, and there is no doubt that this 
excellent antiseptic and disinfectant has been 
very beneficial in a sanitary point of view. The 
inhabitants of those streets have often expressed 
satisfaction at the freshness and removal of dis- 
agreeable smells which this acid produces, and 
they regard it as an addition to their comfort.” 


Statue for Bradford.—At the last meeting 
of the Bradford Town Council, a letter from Mr. 
J. B. Philip, the sculptor of the Oastler Monu- 
ment, was read, announcing that in accordance 
with @ promise which he had made on the occa- 
sion of the inauguration of that work, he was 
now prepared to present to the Corporation, for 
the purpose of being placed in Peel Park, the 
model of the statue of King Alfred the Great, 
recently executed by him for the Houses of Par- 
liament. A resolution was passed, on the motion 
of Alderman West, seconded by Mr. Broadbent, 
accepting Mr. Philip’s offer with thanks. 





A Belfast Sculptor.—Three statues in Car- 
rara marble, by Mr. Shakspere Wood, have been 
sent to Belfast for exhibition. One is a full size 
and fall length figure of Enid waiting on “the 
three” in Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King.” 
Another is a similar figure of the Elaine of the 
Idylls. The third is a nearly full-sized nude 
figure of a young girl, who “cometh forth as a 
flower.” There are also several busts of Belfast 
people by the same artist, and one of an Italian 
girl. The Belfast Newsletter complains ot the 
treatment of native artists in the province of 
Ulster. 


India.—The Indian newspapers say :—“ The 
Lahore Museum has secured a very fine series of 
seventeen sculptured heads executed in plaster, 
all foand at Shahka-Dera, supposed to be the 
ancient Taxila; also a portion of stone entabla- 
ture, containing a seated figure of Sakya Muni, 
and auother figure standing; and the plans of 
the projected floating bridge over the Hooghly at 
Calcutta are nearly completed, and a contractor 
selected. The rates, fixed by referees, are at 
present before the Government at Simla for final 
approval.” 


Accident at Paddington.—Dr. Hardwicke 
has held an inquest at Paddington, on the body 
of John Clampit, a labourer, aged thirty-six 
years. Deceased, who was in the employ of 
Messrs. Brown, builders and contractors, was 
assisting at some works in Chapel-street, Pad- 
dington, and while on the scaffold, shifting some 
boards, incautiously stepped back, where he had 
just taken a plank, and fell through, a distance of 
42 ft. He was immediately taken to the hospital, 
but expired on the way. Verdict, “ Accidental 
death.” 





Leyland,—The trustees of the Osbaldeston 
Charity, Leyland, near Preston, have for some 
years contemplated the rebuilding of a number 
of almshouses. On Monday morning last, the 
senior trustee, Mr. John Kccles, J.P., laid the 
first brick. ,The almshouses, six in number, 
have a good, commanding position, and will be 
built of brick, with stone dressings, interspersed 
with blue and white bricks. The architects are 
Messrs. Myres, Veevers, & Myres; and the 
builder is Mr. Wm. Alston, all of Preston. 


To House Buyers. — Some benevolent: 
individual is advertising at his own cost as 
follows :— 


** BUILT to SELL.—Inspect new Buildings in carcass 
unplastered. Beware of heavy ground-rents, repairs, 
short leases, and old materials.’ 


The advice is good, and should be taken. 


Oakum for Lint.—A specimen of fine picked 
oakum, used in London hospitals for lint, has been 
submitted by Mr. W. H. Pownall, late chairman 
of the Middlesex Sessions to Lord Lindsay’s 
Committee. It is proposed to employ paupers 
and criminals in producing it. 








TENDERS. 


For erection of new Wesleyan Methodist school chapel,, 
Fern-street, Bolton-le-Moors. Mr, Thomas Ormrod, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 





Allowed for 

Old Building. 
THOMPSON ..cccccceses £1,250 0 0. ... £28 0 0 
Dickinson « 1,228 0 0 45 0 0 
Marsden... <« 222e O° 2... S840. € 
Donaldson" ........ 1106.0 0 ... &@ @ 0 


* Accepted. 





For boundary-wall to garden of Dr. Vinzent, East 
Dereham. Mr. Henry Plowman, architect :— 





Neison ... o we £145 0 0 
Mayes....... es esececes aneceaam eeebsseecee sce 140 0 0 
PIER. “cccceacconstectecsavcoonssaasese 133 0 0 
DIBPROR™ sosicscedscscisesentoscccscsescese » 12915 0 
Skipper (accepted)..........seeseeeres 118 16 0 





For the erection of a detached cottage at Rainham, 
Kent, Mr. J. H. Andrews, architect :-— 


Muller ..... Sa seadupebeavaces sereavecrstirerss £483 0 0 
Sampson........ dresenccescoctecccesoeccese: - 460 0 0: 
ORE sv envenscencscccssensoarscceycenscesbeas 449 0 0 





For the erection of house and stables, High-street, New 
Brompton, Kent, Mr. J. H. Andrews, architect :— 





WOEGP “isescenecss webdnededrscisesenaeceon £1,450 0 0 
Walicine:& BON: scsccccssesecesooee siene: ayaa “OQ 
Gates ..... Seecceiua asgasneae oo eee 8 OC 
PIOMTIOR, cescsccasecess . 1,165 0 0 
Baxter (accepted) oc «= CO IO. 0 
EOOT OB ins ceecascchanstsnssntisssctonseesss 775 0 0 





For completion of Nos. 13 and 14, Alma-road, Pon- 
der’s-end. Mr, W. A. Murphy, architect :— 


COOGEE cvcinecthantanecciacnscccsaccasteese £320 0 0 
Shapley & Webster ........... sennoeal 320 0 0 
GBOFZO .cccrcvcssecssscescqsectccesnesseses 279 0 0 
Wilson ..... sesiebbandasaeltencecercessoer 278 0 0 
AGRON sis scivedidivcsesrecescckesuctes . 275 0 0 
PERRO sig cencakcrasbebtakiasandiasteceddaaum . 272300 
Parsons & Tilling ..........008 paaeenas 259 0 0 
IE cssccisstctucicckstuseessecsaccesse 256 0 0 
DAVOS scéccvsseve pwidipadksebaceeotacacsieene 249 0 0 
VEEL csise cpuskeusteatisess ateceabaeee évanes, ta 40 
PPSODIC .cosscseaes densastsadsonseenecsnens . 215 0 0 
BSIOEND <. spcsssuonssdosesis iacpasssauvosesnus . aa’? 0 
WUGRMBRS coc scsusrinéssevodsesssscsnes asesurs 192 0 0 





For alterations to six houses in Argyle-place, Tonbridge- 
street Kuston-road, tor Mr, Lorart. bir. James Robert 
Furuiss, architect :— 





Matthews £510 0 0 
CS ene eeccccccee scosees mone ent O10 
GMETAD scpsensesseisascescucceoossctsnevass 262 0 0 
Taylor, Bros. (accepted) ............ 255 0 0! 





For pulling down and rebuilding a stable in the rear o 
No. 10, Leighton-road, Kentisb-town, for Mr. H. O. 
Nodes. Mr. James Robert Furniss, architect :— 


POMOC ..crccoscceccvscceccoscecsacocccsess £355 0 0 

all ..... eceecerccscccccccescosecs eseteoseses . 3850 0 0 
Hailey....cccccccceceese socsceseocsccccvccsces 334 0 0 
Dickens ......ccccoscccccccesceseoscceseesee 262 0 0 
Taylor, Bros. (accepted) .......06 248 0 0 





For three houses in the Abbey-road, &t, John’s-wood, 
Mr, W. Todd, architect :— 

Ebbs & Sons ......ssccesceee eo sceccoese £3,479 
Simpson & Son..... ae 5 
Hackworth & Sun 
Phillips & Sons..... 
Longmire & Burge 
IEBGOY sc ceonevenxe asssdseuien 






we 

ee 

ow 

oy 
eoooooo 
ooooco 





eee 





For new building, corner of the Poultry and Queen 
Victoria-street, London, for Mr. James Wheeler. Messrs, 
John & John Belcher, architects.-Quantities by Messrs. 
Franklin & Andrews :— 





Lawrence & Sons........+.. ssntssoseeteae eee Oo 
BND cnc can udeseipeusdercasecessontcesse 19,863 0 0O 
BURR sca cerecavntchesoucessesssesegacsoen 19,625 0 0 
Grey, LOR, § cassccccccsassies soooeee 19,000 0 O 
GENIE cc casas senavoutetecdeneeeurviwes 18,622 0 0 
J. & F. Coleman........... SOee er 18,620 0 0 
Mansfield, Price, & Co... 18,528 0 0 
Gammon & SonB......,...ccceeessees 18,480 0 0 
Conder .........0 Seatexscorasscedtesoos 18,460 0 0 
Rider & Sons ... . 18,133 0 0 
Henshaw .....0. « 17,635 0 0 
Myers & Sons .., . 17,449 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw....0....0 16,552 0 0 
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For the erection of a villa residence, Park Hill-rise, 
Addiscombe, for Mr. Easton. Mr. George J. Loe, archi- 


t:— 
- Marriage (accepted) ......00...0. £1,450 0 0 











For house at Wa'thamstow, for Mr. Wragg. Messrs. 
Jobn & John Belcher, architects :— 
WOK sos scsteceuiad ever overonendenti-enjpoae” 0,0 
Deavi 883 0 0 
859 0 0 
811 0 0 
788 0 0 
BALA Csctcipieren mepeststtiasccwtene idan OO 
Perry, Brothers (withdrawn)... 411 0 0 





For timber skeleton tower, Stratford, for Dunn & 
Squires. Messrs. John & John Belcher, architects :— 
Lawrence & Son.........ccc0cecrsewe L020 0 0! 
J. & F. Coleman ....... wo san @ @ 
Browne & Robinson .........s0000000. 189 0 0! 





- 








For the alterations and additions to Messrs. Farmiloe’s 


















premises, Rochester-row, Westminster, Mr. T. Mills, 
architect :— 
Knight & Sons ...........eccccseseeree £4,875 0 O 
Sharpington & Cole. ww. 4,545 0 0 
Howard ...... wamnaadins . 4,457 0 0 
Holland & H: . 449 0 0 
Bird... . . 4,350 0 0 
Carter ...... . 4,297 0 0 
Thompson ...... . 4,230 0 0 
Macey .........-+ . 4,209 0 0 
Scrivener & White . 4,178 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw .... . 4099 0 0 
King & Sons ..........06 ww. 3,874 0 0 
Browne & Robinson  oeses..s..- «. 3,850 0 0 
For Methodist Free Church, at Plaistow. Mr. F. 
Boreham, architect :— 
Spire. Vestry. 
DOWD: iccecesccscssasscscusseesanden esse. al eee 
i ce FORE oun SS Ee TOM 
CEE Occ BE Ov cee CH 
- C6 O52 Ge 2 OO 
@5.10 .. 1916 .. @ & 
~ BAB CO. cae, 20.97 — 200 SOTO 
Keepence ,§ GeO «a WI... Geie 
Javitt ..... - Gb 1G... 428 O.... OH @ 
Powell ......... x 689 0... 3010 ... 89 8 
Harrop & Goulder ........ 554 0 .. 23 0... 61 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. F. 0.—W.—J. W. R.—P. B. H.—D. J. H.—W. P.G.—J. B— 
T, o—J. H. A.—J. McD.—H. T-—J. 8.—H. P.—T. M.—F. R. W.— 

. H.—F.—J. C.—N. C. F.—J. H.—J. M.—J. B. F.—F. C. F. 

F. W. H. (unable to comp!y),—Architrava (should study geometry. 
Both ends a:e equal).—Young Clerk of Works (yes).—H. A, (in 
type).—Barnsley (in type). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanie 
by the name aud address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OWNS DRAINAGE and SEWAGE 


UTILIZATION COMPANY. 
CHarrMAN—Sir William Wiseman, Bart. K.C. B. 
Acrine ENGINEER—Mr. Bailey Denton, Whit+ hall-place. 

This Company prepares plans, specifications, &c. and reports on 
plans already prepared ; supplies the funds necessary for the erecu- 
tion of the wo: ks, and if required, undertakes the execution of such 
works, The Company also undertakes to purchase lands for the 
reception of sewage.— Particulars obtained of Messrs. Bailey Denton, 
Son, & North, Whiteba'l-place; or of Mr. HENRY DUDLEY 
COOPER Sccretary, No, 41, Parliament-street, 8.W. 








AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 


INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1, New BRIDGE-STREET, BLACK- 
¥RIARS, LONDON, E.C. 

The oldest Insurance Office in existence. founded and still con- 
ducted on the Mutual System. 

Large returns made to Members in each department, 

The whole of the Profits are divided annually amongst the Mem- 
hae of Five Years’ standing and upwards—there being no Share- 

olders. 

Tne rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for the current 
year on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the Old Series, and 50 per 
cent, for the New Sezies. 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies (charged at 1s. 6d. 
per cent.) is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good 
Position and character. 

3lst DECEMBER, 1869. 
Claims paid on Life Policies to this date .......+.. £816,106 


Returned in Abatement of Premiums ditto ...... 600,773 
ASSETS, 

Accumulated Fund... .......0sscccccsesceccecce ces s£l,290,626 

ccccccccocccce 1,800,352 


Present Value of Life Premiums.... 
BILITIES, 

Present Value of Sums Insured (3,246,5472.) ..... 1,580,800 
Present Value of Life Annuities (9.0952, per annum) 65,595 
Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the Office, may 

be had on application to the Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, No, 1, Old Broad-street, E.C, and 
Nos. 16 and a 8.W. 


Instituted 1803. 
Capital, 1,600,0002, Paid up and invested, 700,0002, 

Insurances against Fire can be effected with this Company on every 
description of property, at mederate rates of premium, 

Septennial Policies charged only six years’ premium, 

Prompt aud liberal settlement of claims. 

The usual commission allowed on foreign and ship insurances, 

JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


HALE A MILLION has been PAID by 


the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
AS COMPENSATION FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, , 
An Annual Payment of 31. to 6l. 5s. insures 1,0007. at death, and an 

allowance at the rate of 61. per week for Injury. ‘i 

For Particulais apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations ; 

to the Agents ; or at the Offices, ‘ 
64, CORNHILL and 10, REGENT STREEL, LONDON, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 














Just published, bound in cloth, price 1s, 6d. or oohin for 


QTAELES and STABLE FIITINGS: a 


ae on the best Methods of Constructing and Fitting-up 


Published by the ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK COMPANY 
St. Pancras-road, London, N,W. vous 





3 post-free, 


Price 4a, , 4s, 44% 
AXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK, 

g for ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, BUILDERS. CON- 
TRACTORS, SURV#YORS, and ali the BULLDING TRADES. 

For fully fifty years this work has been considered the chief 
authority ov matters conn-cted with the building tra‘es. Its use, 
even on one occasion. will probably repay the cost of the beok ten 
times over, and instances will continually occur in which the con- 
sultation of its pages wii) eff-ct a s.ving of many pounds. 

London : MOPGAN & CHASE, 38, Ludeate-hill, 
And may be ordere:t of avy Bookseller in the k'ngdom. 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 

BUILDERS and Others desiring a rea'ly good system, can 

have a SET of MODELS for RUILOERS’ BOOKS, by DOUBLE 

ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in “Tne Builder,” 

No. 1,180, and which bas heer adopted by many large firms. Also a 

Modified Arrangement by Single Entry, suitable fer small builders.— 
Address, E, A, 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, London, 











RAWING and PAINTING.— An experi- 

enced Artist of many years’ standing gives LESSONS on the 

METHOD of DRAWING from OrJECIS. Terms movderate.— 
Adiress, A. B, 1, Merrick--quare, 9.6 


TONE BUSINESS. — A PARTNER 
WANTED in the PORTLAND STONE BUSINES3.—Apply 
to A. W. OTIE®, Quarry Owner, Portland. 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, PIECEWORK, by a CAR- 

PENTER and ‘JOINER. Any quantity contracted’ for, 
Good references to former employers.—Address, W. K. 219, King- 
street, Hammersmith, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN. Many 

years’ experience in all branches. Good practical dranghtsmap, 

mea:urer, &c.—Address, PLANE, Mrs, Geoffrey, 2, Pidgeon-yard, 
Ilfo:d-road, Stratford, E. 


\\/ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

CLERK of WORKS or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. A tho- 
roughly practical Man. Middle age. Joiner by trade.—Address, 
A. 8. Post-office, Grafton-road, Kentish-town, N.W. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION in the Office of an Architect. Has had five years 
experience in good provincial offices, Would prefer an engagement 
of two or three vears. Ref as to ch ter, &c. forwarded,— 
Address, W. J. H. Post-office, Rotherham. 

















TO PAINTERS, DECORATORS, OR ESTATE AGENTS 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as WORK- 

ING FOREMAN in Painting, Paperhanging, W iting, 

Gild ng, Embossing, and veneral D ti Comp t to take 
the t of a basi , Measuring, estimating, books, &c, 
Town or country.—Address, 933, Office of “The Builder.” 











TO ARCHITROS. 
ARTNERSHIP.—A GENTLEMAN, who 


was articled in London, and had a practice on or two vears, 
having just returne? frou the Continent after atadying for sixteen 
months in France, Ttaly, and Germanv, desires to ENTER into 
PARTN¢RSHIP with an Architect wh» has a well-es‘ablished busi- 
ness.—Adaiess, A. M Z. Workington Honse, Upton, F. 


ARTNERSHIP.—An Architect about to 

_ gO abroad desires to DISPOSE of his SHARE in an esta- 

blished PRACTICF, As tim~ isa great consider tion, a low premiam 
will ba taken —Addreae, 5057 Offita of “ The Bnilder,” 


ARTNERSHAIP.—An Architect, of some 
experience, is desirous of PURCHASING a PARTYERSAIP 

or SHARE in a wel'-estsbiixhed a d pos erou: Architect's Ofc, 
‘n London or other large town. —Ad‘ress, M. N. P. st-office, Ches‘er. 


RCOHITECT and SURVEYOR.—CLERK 

WANTED. to Take ¢ harge of this Department in an Auc- 

tioneer’« Office, Must ba thoroughly competent.—Apply by letter 
to D. G. 33, King-street, Covent-gar’en, W.C, " 














TO CONTRACTORS 4ND BUILDERS, 


rn . 
ANAGER—WANTED, by a middle- 
aged Gentleran. a SITITATION, as above. Is thoroughly 
and practically acquainted with building, an efficient quantity 
taker, estimator, and measurer. Highest teatimonials given, 
Provine:s not objectel tvu.—Address, SURVEYOR, 25, Thoruton- 
street, Brixton-road, 8 W. 


ARISH of ST. JOHN, HAMPSTEAD.— 


SURVEYOR and INSPECTOR of NUISANOFS.—Notice is 
hereby given, that at the V-stry to be held at Hampstead Work- 
heuse, on TUFSDAY. the 13 hof SEPTK “BEX, 1870,at HALF-PAST 
SEVEN o’cleck in the evenivg, the V-stry wi'l be prepared to re- 
ceive APPLICATION~ from perarns fit. and competent to ex-cnte 
the duties of SURYERVORK of PAVEMENTS. ROADS, and LIGHT. 
ING, and INSPECTOR of NUISANC#S for this parish. Such 
officer will be required to reside in thi- pari-h, and devote his whole 
time and attention to the duties of his «ffice, He will no* be per- 
mitted to engage in »ny other duty or business without the special 
previous sanc'ion of the Ves'ry. His age shall not b» less than 
23 nor more than 45 years, and he must have been engaged in 
similar duties. The salary wi'l be 3002. per annum. with an annual 
increase of 257. until it reaches the max'mum sum of 4001. A 
thorough and practical acquaintance with sewerage, draivag e, roa?- 
makin., paving, aud other sim: lav works wiil be a nevessary qnalifi- 
cation, The duties can be ascertained on application at the Vestry 
Clerk’s Office, New-end, Hampstead Written app ications for the 
office in the handwriting of the candidates stating age, with testi- 
monial:, must be sent or delivered to the Vestry Clerk, on or before 
MONDAY, the 12th of SEPTEMBER next, by FOUR o'clock in the 
afternoon of that dy. Notico of the time and placa for the attend- 
ance of candidates will be given, and no candidate is to aitend 
unless he has received such notice.—Ry order, 

Wa. GRIBBLF, Vestry Clerk. 
Vestry Offices, Hampstead, 23rd 4 ugust, 1870. 


T’) FOREMEN JOIUNERS, 


[TRAVELLER WANTED, to push the sale 


of Wood-cutting Machinery. Preference wi!l b3 given toore 
who has been accustomed to the manufacture «fjoine-y by machi- 
en statiug qualifications, R. M. RK. Office of ‘‘The 
Builder.” 











CONTRACTOK’S FOREMAN. 


WANTED, a MAN well acquainted with 

LAYING C NO®ETR, and road levelling, to TAKE 
CHARGE of large work: in London.—App!y to CALLENDER & 
AMOS, Managers, Val de Travers Asphalte Co. Limited, 150, L-aden- 
hall-street, London, E.C. 


ANTED, a competent SHOP FORE- 


MAN, ‘o take entire char.e of workshop and yard, and to 
fill up his time at the bench. To agood man this would bea per- 
manency.—Reply stating age, wages required, and euclose copies of 
testiwonials, to W. W.6 Merthyr-road, abergsa venny. 


ANTED, by a large Building Firm in 
Town, a thoroughly competent PLUMBER’S FOREMAN. 

To a practical and honest man the situation would be a permanency. 
Apply by letter, ,with full particulars, to B, A. 198, Essex-road, 


London, N. 
ANTED, an accomplished ARCHI- 
Must be efficient at 


TECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, 
quantities and accounts.—Add'ess, MEDLAND & HENKY TaYLOR, 
2, 8t. Anne’s Churchyard, Mauchester, 


TO CHIMNEYPIECE MARBLE CARVERS. 
ANTED, a GOOD HAND, to go to 
Montrea’, Canada. Passace pid out,—Address, stating 
terms and references, 5 093, Office of “ The Buil‘er.” 


TO TRONMONGERS, BULLDERS, AND OFHERS, 


TANTED, a SITUATION, as WHITE- 


£MITH, Locksmith, Bellhanger, Ga<fitter, Stovs and Range 
Work, Forge Work, &c. or as GENERAILHAND. Aged 24. Town or 
country.—Addre-s, R RENDELL, B-dford-place, Basing-t ks 

















TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, by a Young Gentleman, an 
FNGAGEMENT as ASSISTANT. Is well up in office 
routine, surveving, plans, and detail drawings, &c.—Address, No, 
76, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO SURV&YORS, BUILDERS, AND OTHFRS. 
ANTED, by a good GENERAL 
A*SISTANT, a RE-ENGAGEMENT (temporary or other- 
wie). Isa fair draugntsman, accustom th in and out-door 
duties ; willing to m*ke sims lt generally useful, Salary moderate. 
—Address, 8, T. W. 13, Gilbert-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 








TO ARCHITECT: 


3. 
WANTED, immediately, a SITUATION, 


as ASSISTANT, in an Architect’s Office, or as CLERK of 
WORKS. Has been five years with prevent employer, to whom 
reference may be made. Country preferred. — Address, stating 
salary, to A. M. 17, Westbury-road, Paddington. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly efficient and 

energetic Shop Foreman of Joiners, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

either as SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN. Isa good dranght-man, 

a'so accustomed to machinery. Aged 42.—Address, T. E. 30, Suasex- 
street, Warwick-square, Pimlico. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK of WORKS, or General Foreman of Works, 
Thoroughly practical and experienced. References and testimouials 
from employers just left.—Address, CLERK of WORKS, 62, Murray- 
street, N, 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by the 


Advertiser, aged 32. Accurate draughtsman ; well up in 
building construction, Thoroughly acquainted with quantity taking, 
measuring, and estimating. Can draw and estimate dilapidatious, 
Understan’s land surveying, valuation and management of house 
property, and is a good accountant. First-class references.— Address, 
SURVEYOR, Post-office, Tuubridge Wells. 


TO SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


ANTED, PIECEWORK, or as WORK- 

ING or GENERAL FOREMAN, by an experienced, practical, 

energetic, strictly trustworthy, and sober Bricklayer, Weil up in 

alt branches, diawiug:, and constructions of the building trade, 

sewerage drainage, roais, paving, &c —References and testimonials, 
Terms moderate.—Address, B. 139, Kingsland-road, London. 

















TO ARCHITECTS. 


W ANTED, by a_ thoroughly practical 

CLERK. OF WORKS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Is faliy 
qualified to superintend the erection of any ex‘ensive works. First- 
class testimouials.—Address, H. T. care of M-. Waghorn, Vinegar- 
yard, Brydges-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


W ANTFD, by a respectable Young Man, 

EMPLOYMENT as JOBBING MAN, PLASTERER by 
trade, on a gentieman’s estate, or JOBBING PUILDSR.—Address, 
8. B. No. 4, Cirencester-street, Hircow-road, Paddington. 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by the 


Advertiser, who is well up in the routine of the office, 
Thoroughly trustworthy. Has a practical knowledge of building, 
&c. First-class refereuces.—Address, A. M. care of Mr, Hodges, 14 
New Union-street, E.C. 





TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 
ESTIMATING CLERK (aged 30), by a competent Measurer, 
Thorough practicat knowledge of building work. Good d:anghts- 
man, Unexesptionable fe —Address, C. W. 96, Liverpoul- 
road, Islington, N. 


ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP GEN#RAL FOREMAN or CL' RK of WORKS, bya 
thoroughly practical JOINER and STAIRCASE HAND. Aged 34, 
Good draughtsman, aud well up in piece-w.rk and machinery, 
First-class testimonials from London firms. Country not objected 
tu.—Address, M. GLINCHEY, 14a, Hemsworth-street, Hoxton, N. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


BUILDER’S FOREMAN, or as MANAGING FOREMAN of 
WORKS. Is thorvvghly experienced in all branches, and uuder- 
stauds measuring up, taking off quantities, estimating, &c. Joiuer 
by trade. Good references as to ability, sobriety, &. Towa or 
country. Moderate salary.—Address, J. J. Post-office, Shephord’s 

usb, 














TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


ANTED, by a respectable and ex- 

perienced Young Man, a SITUATION, or Jo», as Paper- 

hanger. Agreeable to fill up bis time painting. Good west end 

reference if required. Towa or country.— Address, JOSEPH FARRIS, 
35, Hastings-street, Buiton-crescent, W.C. 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, 


W ANTED, by a good PLUMBER, GAS.- 
FITTER, and ZINCWOKKER, aSITUATION. Understands 
all kinds of iron-pipe, bath, and well work. Would uot objec to fill 
up his time in painting if for a constancy. Town or country.— 
Address, 2, Shard’s road, Meetivg-house-'aue, Peckh«m, Surrey, 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK 


of WORKS, by an expeerinced Man, with undeniable ce- 
ferences and teatimovials.—Address, 50, Office of ** The Builder.” 








10 PLUMBERS. GASFITTERS, &. 


ANTED, to APPKENTICE (In-doors), 

a respectable YOUTH, aged 17, to thorouch'y learn the 

above. He has been eigh een months with » Painter aud Decorator. 

A small premium giveu.—Apply to Mr, J, KENNETS, 47, Stepney- 
green, Mile-end-road, Loudon. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 

Man.—Has a thorough knowledge of vffice wor’ ; also per- 

spective. Three years’ good reference from last employer.—Address, 
5007, Office of “ The Bui'der.” 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

BUILDER’S FOREMAN, to Take Charge of a Job, as Shop 

Forman of Joiners, or as Clerk of Works, Good references.—Ad- 
dress, J. 8. 223, Camberwell New-road, 8.E. 


TO BUILDERS, SMITHS, AND OTHERS. 


A] 

ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 

bi thoroughly practical steady Man, aged 30, a SITUATION as 

SMIIH, FI’TEk, aud GENERAL SMITHS’ WORK, a'so well accus- 

tomed to all kiuas of hot and cold water work. Has been foreman 

over the same. Nine years’ good character. Town or country, 

Would not object te go abroad,—Address, P. G. 18, Camera-strevt, 
King’s-road, Cuelsea, 8. W, 
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W ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT. Qualifi. 

cation :—Good DRAUGHTSMAN, can work out the details 
of any tracery or of the orders holds science teachers’ certificat+s in 
geomtiry and building construction, has a practice] knowledge of 
joinery and setting out work.—Address, ALPHA, Post-vffice, Lower 
Tovting, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS. &, 
RE-ENGAGEMENT is WANTED bya 
good GENERAL DE“ORATOR, PENCIL HAN®, &c. com- 

petert to carry out de-igns, or take charge of work. Several years’ 
experience, good references, &c.—Address, 82, Tottenham-court- 
roai, W. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 

SITUATION as PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZIER. 

Is willing to make himself generally useful, —Address, E. B. 13, 
East-street, Kennington-road. 


TO QUANTITY SURVEYORS AND OTHERS. 
GENTLEMAN, aged 25, with seven 
years’ experience in a first-claes office, requires a RE-ENGAGE- 
a as SENIOR CLERK.— Address, V. B. Post-office, Chance y- 
ane. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUJLDERS, AND OTHERS, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
CLERK of WORKS, or as GENERAL FOREMAN. Fully 
——— Testimonials first-class.—Address, 5037, Office of “The 


TO ARCHITECTS, 


A JUNIOR ASSISTANT requires an 
v ENGAGEMENT. Understands perspective, can mak> out 
working drawings from rough sketches, details, &c, Refe.ences if 
required.—Address, 861, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


Wan TED, by a respectable Young Man, 


a CONSIANT SITUATION as PLUMBER, or THREE- 
BRANCH HAND. Can do jlain zinc work. Town or country. 
Good reference if required.—Address, C. H. care of Mr. Culum, 3, 
Circular-road, Union-road, Burough, London. 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS, 


YOUNG MAN, of considerable experi- 

7 ence, is open to a RE-ENGsGEMENT. Can meisure up 

work, estimate, well up in prime cost, a good bookkeeper, and is 

fally competent to undertake the management of anoffica, Highest 
testimoniale,—Address, 5,030, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





RCHITECTS, 


TOA 
ANTED, by a Youth (aged 19), who has 
served thiee years to the pro’ession, and has high recom- 
mendations, a SITUATION as IMPROVER. Would engage for three 
poms - + asia Mr. WISE, Land Agn‘, Upton, near 
rkenhead. 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 
class GRAINER and MARBLER, by piece-work.—Address, 
X. Y. 37, Great College-street, Oakley-square, N.W 








TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

a thorougbly practical GENERAL FOREMAN, to take the 

entire charge of a job (in Town or country). Thoroughly under- 

stands all trades, setting out and measuring up work, and is we!l up 

in the preparation of detail drawings, &c. First-class references and 
testimoni.l:.—Address, No, 5002, Ottice of “‘ The Builder,” 





TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDER3. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a 


SITUATION as PLUMBER, GASFITTER, and PAINTER. 
Can do ZINC-WORK. Willing to make himeelf useful, Three 
yrars’ reference.—Addresr, A. M. Plumber, opposite the Royal Oak, 
College-place, Forest-rise, Leytonstone, Essex. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical and 


energetic Builder’s Foreman, a SITUATION to SUPERIN- 
TEND a J.B, or otherwise, Well up in all branches of the trade, 
setting out work, eupe-iutending men, measuring, &c. Carpenter 
by trade. Good references, Age 30.—Address, W. A, 29, Hollingtoa - 
street, Avenue-road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


TEMPORARY ENGAGEMENT. — A 


SURVEYOR of great practical experience in measuring, esti- 
mating, and quantities, wil! be glad to give TEMPORARY As8I3T 
ANCE to surveyors or builders. Has had t practice in taking 
and settling extras and omissions. Would have no objection to 
undertake the books and accounts of a builder.—Address, 8U R- 
VEYOR, 11, Duke-street, Portland-place, 











TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


"HE Advertiser, who is a first-class general 

E DRAUGHT: MAN and expeditious DESIGNER, desires EM- 

eT Permanent preferred.—Address, 45, Office of ‘* The 
uilder,” 


r l ‘HE Advertiser, with good testimonials, 

as BUILDER'S FOR*MAN, &». desires an ENGAGEMENT, 
Town. country, or abroad. Can make plan and working drawings. 
Age 33.—Address, T. R, (room 33), 29, Percy-street, Tottenham- 
court-road, London, W. 








TO ARCHITECTS, 


HE Advertiser desires a RE-ENGAGE- 


MENT. Many years’ experience. Perspective, &c. Unde- 
niable references as to ability. Town or country.—Address, A, J. 
Post Office, Granville-street, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


HE Advertiser, a first-class general 

DRAUGHTSMAN, well up in perspective, sketching, quanti- 
ties, measuring up work, details, land surveying, &c. is open to an 
immediate KNGAGEMENT, First-class references from present and 
former employers, Six years’ experience. Aged 22.—Aaddress, 
ARCHITECT, 89, Batton-garden, London, E.C. 








(OCCASIONAL ASSISTANCE required. 


A Firm of Architects requires first-class Out-of-Oftice Occa- 
tional Arsistance, in the preparation of Designs, Details, Drawings, 
&c. (principally Gothic).—Address, J. B. A. care of “ County 
Chronicle,” 15, Duke-street, London Bridge, 8.E. 





TO PROPRIETORS, &c. 


ABOUR.—WANTED,CARKPENTER and 


JOINER’S WORK, or the finishiug of a house (Lab ur only). 
address, J. FE. BUDD, 1, Lambourne-road, Clapham, Surrey. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 


A,MPLOYMEN T WANTED, by a neat and 


expeditious DRAUGHTSMAN. Well up in quantities,— 
Address, 5,055, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS. 


((LERKSHIP required, by a Young Man, 
aged 30. Has worked at the bench, is a good draughtsman, 

a petrol guy “a | — quantities. Willing to assist in 
e business generally, t situa:ion, builder’ — 

G. 74, Toilington-road, ‘ellower. ene eT 


A N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, who 

has personally erected his own derigns for the last twelve 
Jears, is now earnestly seeking for EMPLOYMENT of ANY KIND, 
and anywhere. Hasa family. Is a practical map, and can refer to 
works done by him up to 10,0001, iu value. Aged 38—Addrers, 
SPES, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO AUCTIONEERS AND SURVEYORS, 


GENTLEMAN, who has served articles 

four years, wishes for EMPLOYMENT. Country preferred, 
Small salary requived.— Address, W. G, care of Mr, Bonton, 24, 
Ironmonger-lane, E.C, 


TO CLVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYOR“. 
N ASSISTANT, well up in Town and 
Field-work, Drainsge, and Waterworks, desires an ENGAGE- 
Mr NT.—Address, 5008, Ottice of “The Builder,” 


AS FOREMAN PAINTER.—WANTED, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT, bv a practical man, aged 35, in Town 
or country. God reterencer.—Address, X. at Miiler’s News Agency, 
Cajedonian-road, N 




















TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 
GOOD GENERAL ASSISTANT desires 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a London Office. Aged 26. Terms 
moderate.—Address, A C. 76, Victoria Park-road, South Hackney. 


TO BUILDERS AND PAINTERS. 
GOOD HOUSE PAINTER, GLAZIER, 
and PAPERHANGER, a steady Man, is open to an ENGAGE- 
MENT. Town or country.—Address, A. B 8, Ray-street, The Mvor, 
Maidenhead, Berks. 


TO PROVINCIAL ARCHITECTS. 


A GENTLEMAN, of considerable experi- 
2 ence in DESIGN, both Gothic and Italian, and a thoroughly 
good draughtsman and colourist, OFFERS his SERVICES to the 
above. Terms moderate.—Addre s, L. M. Post-offive, Bedford. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 


N experienced MASON’S FOREMAN, 

thoroughly practical, seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. Good gene- 

ral knowledge of bu: ding. Willing to make himself useful to fill 

up time. Neat draughtsman, good carver and letter cutter. Unex- 

ceptionable references. Town or country.—Address, 5,027, Office of 
“ The Builder.” 


N efficient ESTIMATING and 
MEASURING CLERK, well versed in Builders’ and Con- 
tractors’ accounts, is open to an KNGAGEMENT or Tewporary 
Employment. Ref &c. unexceptionable.—Address, E. M. 
No. 2, Richmond-place, Richmond-road, Dal ton, N.E. 


TO BUILDERS. 
RE-ENGAGEMENT is WANTED, by 
a general OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, for the charge of build- 
ings, or a job. Has a good practical knowledge of the leading 
branches of the building trade, and can be well recommended by 
previous employers.—Address, 5,031, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


- TO BUILDERS, 
N experienced, trustworthy Man, a Car- 
penter by trade, is open to an ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL 


FOREMAN, on extensive works, or jviners’ shops. eferences 
to large London builders.—Address, 26, Otfice of *: The Builder.” 


TO SURVEYURS, ESTATE AGENTS, &c, 


A SURVEYOR, who good bring an ex- 


tremely good connection among rolicitors, }desires EMPLOY- 
vues in a London firm,—Adaress, for particulars, C. E. Office of 
e Builder.” 


WELL-QUALIFIED ARCHITECT and 
































SURVEYOR will shortly be open to an ENGAGEMKNT. 
Good referer Terms moderate.—Address, 3534, Office of ‘* The 
Builder.” 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
S CLERK, or GENERAL ASSISTANT, 
an active, trustworthy Man. Well and practically ac- 
q ainted with all branches, secks an ENGAGEMENT, either in or 
out of the Office, He is a good bookkeeper and draughtsman, and 
—s to superintend any work.—Address, 42, Office of ‘‘ The 
uilder,” 





To PAINTERS AND BUI LDERS. 
N experienced general GRAINER and 
M ARBLER, GILDER, PENCIL-HAND, &c, is in want of a 
CONSTANT SI1UATION, in town or country. Can fill up his time 
at plain work.—Addrers, L. M. Silver Lion Coffee House, 12, Goodge- 
atreet, Tot tenham Court-road, London. 


TO SURVEYORS, ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS. &c. 


S GENERAL CLERK, SURVEYOR’S 

or ARCHiTECI’S ASSIsTANT, BOOK-KEEPER, CORRE- 

SPONDENT, and COPVISt — EMPLOYMENT (day or evening) 

WANTED, by a Young Man (aged 214), about leaving present em- 

ployers. Six years’ .horough businessexperience. Unexceptionable 
references,— Address, C. 205, Camberwell New-ro: 


BRICKLAYER of experience requires 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as FOREMAN on any class of work, or 
by the rod or job,—Address, A. B, 5, Reeves-ruad, Devous-road, 
Bromley, Bow. 


GENTLEMAN wishes to PLACE his 

SON with a Firm of CIVIL ENGINEERS in a good way of 
business, where he would be likely to obtain future emp'oyment. 
Aged 20. Has had eighteen months’ instruction with a Civil Engi- 
neer.—Address, stating terms, &, J. R, DUNN, Esq. Warbieton, 
Sussex, vid Hawkhurst. r 


GENERAL FOREMAN, accustomed to 

all kinds of work, will soon WANT a JOB. Ten years’ refer- 
ences, Jobs finished and work in hand to be seen. Middle age. 
Wages moderate.— Address, G@. F. 52a, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 


TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, AND OTHERS, ! 


YOUNG MAN, aged 19, requires a 

SITUATION as PAINTER, GLAZIER, &c. Has had six 
years’ experience. Wages, 44d. per hour. In or near London pre- 
ferred.—Apply, Mr, J. COOK, 47, New-road, Woolwich. 


+» TO ARCHIFECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


A JUNIOR ASSISTANT wishes for a 


RE-ENGAGEMENT. Four years and three-quarters’ expe- 
rience, Would (if preferred) engage for three years. Terms 25s, 
per week. Good reforences,—Address, H. W. Silsoe Cottage, Slough. 


PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


TO 
N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, 


holding public appointments, aud residing in a provincial 
town, within forty miles of London, has a VACANCY for an 
INDUOK ARTICLED PUPIL. References exchanged.—For terms, 
&c, address, A. A. care of Messrs. |WATERLOW & SONS, 24 Birchin- 
lane, Loudon, E.C. 


























TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


RS. 
WORKING FUREMAN of BRICK- 


LAYERS secks a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Is well up in draw- 
ings, setting out, and is a good mavager of mer. Has had charge of 
heavy Government works Or would take piecework, Good refer 
ences. Address, C, D, 189, Eustcn-road, Euston-square, N.W. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
A THOROUGHLY practical ASSISTANT, 
of considerable experience, well versed in construction, and 
who has been accustomed to the usual routine of » gved office, 
ceriresan immediate ENGAGEMENT,—Address, 8, 0.6, Porteus- 
toad, Paddington, W. 





EASONED WAINSCOT OAK, 
30 000 feet dry Riga, various thicknesses, FOR SALE, ch-ap, 
JOSEPH WOUD, TIMBER MERCHANT, 


Park-street, Corporation-street, Manchester. 


ILT ROOM BORDERING.— 


4-inch OG, és. per 100 feet ; f-inch OG, 7s. ; 1-inch OG, 10s. 62, 
Every description of Picture F.ames and Mouldings kept on Stock at 


the Lowest Prices, Regilding to the Trade. 
At GEORGE REES’S, 57, DRURY LANE. 
HE ROYAL PORCELAIN BATH. 


Designed by his late Royal Highness the Piince Consort 
Gold Isis Medal Society of Art«, Great Exhibition, and International 
Exbibition Medals, 
Bath Fittings, Hot-water Apparatus, Porcelain Sinks, 
Plug Basins and Water Closets. Glazed Bricks. 
Wall and Floor Tiles, &c. Estimates giveo. 
J. FINCH, PATENTEE, 11, ADAM STREET, ADELPAT. 











~~~ 








ARTS, LADDERS, BARROWS, &c.— 
GEORGE ELL & CO. Builders of Carts, Vans, Wagons, 
Trucks, Trolleys, &c. Contractors’ and Builders’ Piant. 
LADDERS, BARROWS, TRE3TLES, Lee PORTABLE 


SCAFFOLDS, PICK-HELVES, HAMMER HANDLES, &c, 
‘Wheels made by Improved Machiuery ou the Premises, 
A large variety of both light and heavy Wheels kept in stock 
Barrows, Dobbin and other Carts, intended for expertation, are 
made by machinery so as to be interchangeable in their parts. 
Dobbin Carts. 92. Brick Carts, 151. Navvy Barrows, 19s, 6d. each, 
Scaffolding, Ladders, Barrows, Trestles, Steps, &c, Leat oa Hire, 
Price Lists on application. 


GEORGE ELL & CO. 


EUATON WORKS, 266 and %8, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. N.W. 


pesoress® and SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTE, 








ESTABLISHED 1838. 





PTT 
vi 
For covering Flat Roofs, Paving and Flooring of every description, 
especially in places subject to damp and vermin, This Asphaite is 
now extensively used for paving Stables (1s shown abeve), the absence 
of oints p ting the g tion of a ia, For Kitimate: and 
Prices, &c. &c. apply to JOHN PILKINGCON, 15, Fish-street-hill, 
London, E.C. Couutry Builders suplied with Asphalte in Bulk for 
covering Fuotings, Barn-flvors, &c. with instructions to lay it dowa. 


UILDERS’ TARPAULINS 


of the Best Quality 
For PURCHASE or HIRE at 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S 


2, DUKE STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 8.E. 


O INVENTORS.—The Inventors’ Patent- 
right Association, Limited, 21, Cockspur-street, London (Pro- 
prietors of the Scientific Review) OBTAIN PATENTS fur [NV&N- 
TIONS at fixed aud moderate charges; deveiope, negociste, and 
advixe upou inventions, Hand-book gratis. — R. MARSDEN 
LATHAM, Manager. 


TANLEY, Manufacturer of MATHE- 
MATICAL INSTRUMENTS to H. M. Government, Science and 
Art Department, Council of india, Admiralty, &c. Only Prize Medal 
awarded at the Exhibition, 1862, for excellence of constraction of 
Math tical Instr ts. Drawing and Surveying Instruments 
of every description of the best possible workmauship and highest 
finish, with miny important improvements, at the most moderate 
cash prices. List post free, Thess goods can be had by ordering 
direct only.—Address, Great Turnstile, Holborn, London. 


HE CONTRACTOR’S LEVEL— 


LEVELS, of first-claes work, and at moderate prices, 
to be had of the Maker, 
JNO. DAVIS, Manufacturer of Mining and Surveying Instruments, 


rby. 
Price List ou application 


MAZBEMATIOAL DRAWINGINSTRU- 























‘ MENT2, THEODOLITES, LEVELS, CIRCUMFBRENTERS 
SCALES, TAPES, CHAINS, T-SQUARES, RULES, &c, 
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J. & W. BE. ARCHBUTT, 
201, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE-ROAD, LAMBETH, 
Near Astley’s Theatre, 

Manufacturers of the above, and all descriptions of Surveying Ins 
struments, unequalled for quality and price. [lustrated priced 
Catalogues forwarded on receipt of three Stamps. 

Every article warranted. Second-hand Instraments of all kinds, 

by the best makers, always in stock. 


N OSLEMEE , GENTLEMEN, AGENTS, 


&c. requiring a Competent Person, thoroughly practical and 
conversant with ali clases of estate works aud the routine of the 
building business generally, would find the Adverti-er steady, ener- 
getic, and persevering. First-class refereuces from former and 
present employers. Aged 43.—Address, B, 52a, Fenchurch street. 


‘YO PLUMBERS, DECORATORS, &c.— 

TO BE DISPUSED OF, an old-established BU3INESS, within 

ten miles of London, in a select #nd increasing neighbourhood. A 

good opening for a beginner. 11l health the cause of parting.—For 
particulars, apply to Mr. MORGAN, 41, Long-acre, W.U. 
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